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THREE LECTURES 
ON THE RATE OF WAGES: 
Delivered before the University of Oxford, in Easter Term, 1830: 
with a Prerace, on the Causes and Remedies of the Present 


Disturbances. —- 
Bellique causas et vitia et modos 
Tractas, et incedis per ignes 
Suppositos cineri doloso. 


By Nassau Witiiam Sexton, of Magdalen College, A.M., late 
Professor of Political Economy. London: John Murray, Al- 
bemarle Street—1800. 


LECTUREL 
DEFINITION OF HIGH AND LOW WAGES. 


The laborers form the mass of every community. ‘The inquiry into 
the causes affecting wages is, therefore, the most important branch of 
political economy. In the following Lectures I propose, first, to explain 
some ambiguities in the terms high and low wages; secondly, to state 
the proximate cause which regulates the amount of wages ; and, lastly, 
to expose some prevalent errors respecting that cause; leaving the re- 
moter causes, the causes of the proximate cause, .or discussion in a sub- 
sequent course. 

Vages are the remuneration received by the laborer in recompense 
for having exerted his faculties of mind and body ; and they are termed 
high or low, in proportion to the extent of that remuneration. ‘That 
extent has been estimated by three different measures; and the words 
high and low wages have, consequently, been used in three different 
POSES. 

First. Wages have been termed high or low, according to the amount 
of money earned by the laborerer within a given period, without any re- 
ference to the commodities which that money would purchase ; as when 
we say that wages have risen since the reign of Henry VIL, because 
the laborer now receives 1s. 6d. or 2s. a day, and then received only 44d. 

Secondly. ‘They have been termed high or low, according to the 
quantity and quality of the commodities obtained by the laborer, without 
any reference to his receipts in money; as when we say that wages 
have fallen since the reign of Henry VII., because the laborer the: 
earned two pecks of wheat a day, and now earns only one. . 

Thirdly. They have been termed high or low, according to the share 
or proportion which the laborer receives of the produce of his own la- 
bor, without any reference to the total amount of that prodace. 

The first nomenclature, that which measures wages simply by their 
amount in money, is the popular one. The second, that which consi- 
ders wages simply with reference to the quantity and quality of the 
commodities received by the laborer, or, to speak more correctly, pur- 
ehased with his money wages, was that generally adopted by Adam 
Smith. The third, that which considers wages as high or low, simply 
with reference to the laborer’s share or proportion of what he produces, 
was introduced by Mr. Ricardo, and has been continued by many of his 
followers. 

This last use of the words high and low wages has always appeared 
to me one of the most unfortunate of Mr. Ricardo’s many imnovations 
in the language of political economy. In the first place, it has a ten- 
dency to withdraw our attention, even when we are considering the 
subject of wages. from the facts which most influence the laborer’s con- 
dition. To ascertain whether his wages are high or low, we are desired 
tw inquire, not whether he is well or ill paid—not whether he is ill or 
well fed, or clothed, or lodged, or warmed, but simply what proportion 
of what he produces comes to his share. Daring the last four or five 
years, many a hand-weaver has received only 8s. 3d. for — by 
a fortnight’s exertion, a web that the capitalist has sold for Ss. 4d. 
eoal merchant n pays his men two guineas a week, and charges his 
employers for their services two guineas and a half. But, according to 
Mr. Ri ‘se nomenclature, the wages of the weaver, at 4s. 14d. a 
week, are much higher than those of the coal-heaver at two guineas, 
since the weaver receives 99 per cent. of the value of his labor, while 
the coal-heaver had only 80 per cent. 

And, even if the nomenclature in question were free from this objec- 
tion—even if the point on which it endeavors to fix the attention were 
the most important, instead of being the least important incident to wa- 
ges, it still would be inconvenient from its obscurity. No writer can 
bope to be consistent in the use of familiar words in a sense always dif- 
ferent from their established meaning, and often directly op to it; 
still less can he hope to be always understood. Even Mr. Ricardo, 
though he professes to mean by high wages a great proportion, has in 
several places considered them as productive of consequences which 
would follow only if they signified a great amount. And his followers 
ana opponents have, alinost uniformly, sup those words to mean 
a great amount. Since the publication of Mr. Ricardo’s work, it has 
been received as an axiom, among the dabblers in political economy, 
that, according to the established doctrines of the science, high wages 
and high profits are incompatible ; and, therefore, that either the leading 
doctrines of political economy are false, or the interest of the laborer and 
the capitalist are always directly opposed to one another. The former 
opinion has been adopted by the large class who do not attend to what 
they read; the latter by the still larger class who do not attend to what 
they see. 

The two other meanings of the words, high and lov wages, that 
which refers to the money, and that which refers to the commodities 
received by the laborer, are both equally convenient, if we consider the 
rate of wages at the same time and place; for then they both mean the 
same thing. At the same time and place, the !aborer who receives the 
highest wages necessarily receives the most commodities. But when 
we refer to different places, or different times, the words high or low 
wages direct the attention to very different subjects, as we understand 
them to mean more or less in money, or more or less in commodities. 
The differences which have taken place in the amount of money wages 
at different times, inform us of scarcely any thing but the abundance 
or searcity of the precious metals at those times: facts which are seldom 
of much importance. The differences in the amount of money wages 
in different places, at the same time, are of much more importance, 
since they indicate the diffeyent values of the labor of different countries 
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their relative condition. The only data which enable us to escertain | 


quality of the couumodities which form their wages, if paid in kind, or 


lowing inquiry, I shall use the word wages to express, not the money, | 
but the commodities, which the laborer receives; and I shall consider 
wages to rise as the quantity or quality of those commodities is increased 
or improved, and to fall as that quantity or quality is diminished or de- 
teriorated. 

It is obvious, too, that the laborer’s situation does not depend on the 
amount which he receives at any oue time, but on his average receipts 
during a given period—during a week, a month, or a year; and that 
the longer the period taken, the more accurate will be the estimate. 
Weekly wages have, of course, more tendency to equality than daily | 
ones, and annual than monthly ; and, if we could ascertain the amount | 
earned by a man during five, ten, or twenty years, we should know | 
his sitdation better than if we confined our attention to a smgle year. | 
There is, however, so much difficulty im ascertaining the amount of | 
wages during very long periods, that, I think, a single year will be the | 
best that we can take. It comprehends what, in most climates, are very | 
different, summer and winter wages; it comprehends also the period 
during which the most important vegetable productions come to matu- 
rity in temperate climates, and ¢: that account has generally been 
adopted by political economists as the average period for which capita! 
is supposed to be advanced. 

I should observe that I include, as a part of the wages of the married 
laborer, those of his wife and unemancipated children. ‘To omit them 
would lead to inaccurate estimates of the comparative situation of the | 
laborers in different countries, or in different occupations. In those | 
employments which are carried on under shelter, and with the assist- | 
ance of that machinery which affords power, and requires huiman aid | 
only for its direction, the industry of a woman, or a child, approaches in 
efficiency to that of a full-grown man. A girl of fourteen can manage 
a power-loom nearly as well as her father; bat where strength, or ex- 
posure to the seasons, are required, little can be done by the wife, or the | 
girls, oreven by the boys, until they approach the age at which they usu- 
ally quit their father’s house. The earnings of the wife and children of 
many a Manchester weaver or spinner exceed, or equal, those of him- 
self. ‘Those of the wife and children of an agricultural laborer, or of a 
carpenter, or a coul-heaver, cre generally unmmportant—while the hus- 
band, in each case, receives 15s. a week; the weekly income of the 
one family may be 30s., and that of the other only 17s. or 18s. 

It must be admitted, however, that the workman does not retain the 
Whole of this apparent pecuniary advantage. ‘The wife is taken from 
her household 4 eo aud a part of the increased wages is employed 
in purchasing what might, otherwire, be produced at home. ‘The mo- 
ral inconvemences are still greater. The infent ehildren suffer from 
the want of materual attention, and those who are older, froin the defi- 
ciency of religious, moral, and intellectual education, and childish re- 
laxation and amusement. The establishment of mfant and Sunday 
schools, and laws regulating the number of hours during which child- 
ren may labor, are palliatives of these evils, but they must exist, to a 
certain degree, whenever the labor of the wife and children is the sub- 
ject of sale; and, though not, perhaps, strictly within the province of 
political economy, must never be omitted in any estimate of the causes 
affecting the welfare of the laboring classes. 
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The last preliminary point to which I have to call your attention is, 
the difference between the rate of wages and the price of labor. 

If men were the only laborers, end if every man worked equally 
hard, and for the same number of hours, during the year, these two ex- 
pressions would be synonymous. If each man, for instance, worked 
three hundred days during each year, and ten hours during each day, 
one-three-thousandth part of each man’s yearly wages would be the 

rice of an hour’s labor. But neither of these propositions is true. 

he yearly wages of a family often include, as we _ seen, the re- 

sults of the labor of the wife and children. And few things are less 

uniform than the number of working davs during the year, or of work- 

ing hoars during the day, or the degree of exertion undergone during 
urs. 

The established annual holidays, in Protestant countries, are between 
fifty and sixty. In many Catholic countres they exceed one hundred. 
Among the Hindoos they are said to occupy nearly half the year. But 
these holidays are confined to a certain portion of the population ; the 
labor of a sailor, or a soldier, or a menial servant, admits of scarcely 
any distinction of days. 

Again, in northern and southern latitudes, the hours of out-door la- 
bor are limited by the duration of light; and in all climates by the 
weather. When the laborer works under shelter, the daily hours of la- 
bor may be uniform thronghout the year. And independently of na- 
tural causes, the daily hours of labor vary in different countrics, and 
in different employments in the same country. The daily hours of la- 
bor are, perhaps, longer in France than in England, and certainly, are 
longer in England than in Hindostan. In Manchester, the manufacturer 
generally works twelve hours a day; in Birmingham ten: a London 
shopman is seldom employed more than eight or nine. 

There is still more discrepaney between the exertions made by differ- 
ent laborers in a given period. They are often, indeed, unsusceptible 
of comparison. ‘There is no common measure of the toils undergone 
by a miner and a tailor. or of those of a shopman and an ironfounder. 
And labor which is the same in kind, may vary indefinitely in intensity. 
Many of the witnesses «xamined by the Committee on Artisans and 
Machinery (Session of 1824) were English manufacturers who had 
worked in France. They agree as to the comparative indolence of the 
French laborer, even during his hours of employment. One of the 
witnesses, Adam Young, had been two years im one of the best 
manufactories in Alsace. He is asked, “ Did you find the spinners 
there as industrious as the spinners in England?” and replies, “No; a 
spinner in England will do twice as much as a Frenchman. They get 
up at four in the morning, and work till ten at night; but our spinners 
will do as much in six hours as they will in ten.” 

“ Had you any Frenchmen employed under you?’ “ Yes; eight, 
at two francs a day.” " 

‘What had youa day?” “Twelve francs.” 





“Supposing you had bad eight English carders under you, how 





in the general market of the world, But even these differences afford 


| much more work could you have done?” ‘“ With one Englishman I 
could have done more than I did with those eight Frenchmen. It can- 





no premises from which the positive condition of the laboring classes, in >not be called work they do: it is only looking at it and wishing it 
any country, can be inferred, and but imperfect grounds for estimating | done. 


‘Do the French make their varn at a greater expense?” “ Ves; 


the actual situation of the laborers at any giveu time and place, or their }though they have their hands for much less wages than in England.”’ 


Even in the same c juntry, and in the same employments, similar in- 


are purchaseable with their wages, if paid in money. And as the actual | equalities are constantly observed. Every one is aware that much more 
or comparative situation of the laborer is the principal object of the fol- | exertion is undergone by the laborer by task-work than bv the day-la- 


borer; by the independent day-laborer than by the pauper; and even 


by the pauper than by the convict. 


It is obvious that the rate of wages is less hkely to be uniform than 
the price of labor, as the amount of wages will be affected, in the first 
place, by any variations in the price, and. in the second place by any 
Variations in the amount, of the labor exerted. Pass 

The average annual wages of labor in England are three times as 
high as in Ireland; but, as the laborer in Ireland is said not to do more 
than one-third of what is done by the laborer in England, the price of 
labor may, in both countries, be about eqnal. In England, the laborer 
by task-work earns much more than the day-laboror ; but, as it is cer- 
tuinly as profitable to emplov him. the price of his labor cannot be high- 
er. It may be supposed, indeed. that the price of labor is, every where, 
and at all times, the same; and, if there were no disturbing causes— 
if all persons knew perfectly well their own imterest, and strictly fol- 
lowed it, and there were no diffienlties in moving capital and labor 
from place to place. and from employment to employrment—the price of 
labor, at the same time, trould be every where the same. But these 
difficulties occasion the price of labor to vary materially, even at the 
same time and place ; and variations, both in the amount of wages and 
in the price of labor at different times, and in difierent places, are occa- 
sioned, not only by these causes, but by others, which will be consider- 


_ed in a subsequent course. 


These variations affect very differently the laborer and his employer. 
The employer is interested in keeping down the price of labor ; but, 
while that price remains the same, while at a given expense he gets a 
given amount of work done, his situation remains nnaltered. [If a far- 
mer can get a field trenched for £12, it is indifferent to him whether he 
pays the whole of that sum to three capital workmen or to four ordina- 
ry ones. ‘The three would receive higher wages than the four, but, as 
they would do proportionably more work, their labor would come just 
as cheap. If the three could be hired at £3 10s. a-piece, while the four 
required £3 a-piece, though the wages of the three would be higher, 
the price of the work done by them would be lower. 

It is true that the causes which raise the amonnt ef the laborer’s wa- 
ges often raise the rate of the capitalist’s profits. Lf, by increased im- 
dustry, one man performs the work of two, both the amount of wages 
and the rate of profits will generally be raised. But the rate of profit 
will be raised, not by the rise of wages, but in consequence of the ad- 
ditional supply of labor having diminished its price, or having dimin- 
ished the period for which it had previously been necessary to advance 
that price. , 

The laborer.on the other hand, is prineipally interested in the amonnt 
of wages. The amount of his wages being given, it is certainly his in- 
terest that the price of his labor should be high, for on that depends the 
degree of exertion imposed on hiw. But, if the amount of his wages 
be low, he must be comparatively poor—if that amount be high, he 
must be comparatively rich, whatever be his remuneration for each 
specific act of exertion. In the one case he will have leisure and want 
—in the other toil and abundance. I am fur from thinking that the evils 
of severe and incessant labor. or the benefits of a certain degree of lei- 
sure, ought to be left out in any estimate of happiness. But it is not 
with happiness, but with wealth, that I am concerned as a politieal eco 
nomist ; and | am not only justified in omitting, but perhaps am bound 
to omit, all considerations which have no influence on wealth. In fact, 
however, wealth and happiness are very seldom opposed. Nature, 
when she imposed on man the necessity of labor, tempered his repug- 
nance to it by making long-continued inactivity painful, and by strong- 
ly associating with exertion the idea of its reward. The poor and half 
employed Irish laborer, or the still poorer and less industrious savage, 
is as inferior iv happiness as he is in income to the hard-worked Eng- 
lish artisan. ‘The Englixhman’s industry may sometimes be excessive 
—his desire to better his condition may sometimes drive him on toils 
productive of disease, ill-recompensed by the increase of his wages— 
but, that such is not generally the ¢ase, may be proved by compari 
the present duration of life in England with its former duration, er with 
its duration in other countries. it is generally admitted, that, during 
the last fifty years, a marked increase has taken place in the industry of 
our manufacturing population, and that they are now the hardest werk- 
ing laborers in the world. But, during the whole of that period, the 
average duration of their lives has been constantly increasing, and ap- 
pears stil] to increase: and, notwithstanding the apparent unhealthiness 
of many of their occupations, notwithstanding the atmosphere of smoke 
and steam in which they labor for seventy-two hours a-week, tiey enjo 
longer life than the lightly-toiled inhabitants of the most favored soi 
and climates. The average mortality among savage nations is the great 
est that is known. In the continent of Europe it is about one in thirty- 
four. In England, about a century ago, when more than half of our 
population was agricultural, it was supposed to be one in thirty ; fifty 
years ago it was caleulated at one in forty ; thirty years ago at one in 
forty-seven ; twenty years ago at one in fifty-two. Now, when two- 
thirds of our laborers are manufacturers, and more than one-third dwell 
in cities, it is estimated at one in fifty-eight. 





INTRODUCTORY LECTURE 
ON POLITICAL ECONOMY : 


Delivered at Nassau- Hall, January 31, 1831—By Professor Vr- 
THAKE. Published at the request of the Senior Class. Prince- 
ton: Printed by William D’ Hart—1831. 


If we look around us, we shall perceive that society is so constituted 
that, while only a small portion of mankind are placed by Providence in 
circumstances of such afflueuce as to render them disinclined to make 
any exertions, either bodily or mental, to enjarge their means of enjoy- 
ment, most persons are engaged in produciog, either what is to be di- 
rectly appropriated to satisfy their own desires, or, more frequently, 
what is destined, by being exchanged for the products of the Taher of 
others, to minister to the enjoyment of their fellow-men. In other 
words, most men are producers of utility, in the sense in which that 
word is employed in politieal economy. For, leaving to the moralist 
the decision of the question, whether many objects of man’s pursuit 
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t in reality be mjurious to him. and whether he be not oiten 


‘one a saeritice of higher, but futare, gratifications, or even some- 
times <ubiecting himself to future sutfering, that he may admmuster to 


iia li 


himself perhaps a small amount only of present enjoyment, the politi- 
conemist regards every thing as useful which is capable of satisty- 

ig. in any degree W hatever, any of man’s actual wants and desires. 
hug, sp ‘itnous liquors, and tobacco, are both of them said to be pos 
ed of utility, beeause they are of a natare to be objects of men’s 

- whieh desire they evince, and afford a measure of, by the sacri- 

1 ‘hey are willing to make in order to obtain them ; and this utility is 


se articles. notwithstanding that their use nay, in most 
ondemned, and the Philanthropist and the Chrisuan 
iit a duty to make every proper ¢ xertion to repress the mconve- 

ere or ti schiefs they occasion. ; 
Mot f wish not to be misunderstood. I do not mean to insinuate, or to 
uit, Unat the political economist, because he employs the word utility 
to lhe is. aud not as he ought to be, and because the 
obiect he has in view is not the moral improvement of the 
udopis either a lower standard of morals, or ts ine cessarily indit- 
“ent to such improvement. As well might the votary of any one de- 
tof ‘e be justly chargeable with necessarily undervaluing, 
d taking no interest in the progress of any other; and the pursuits of 
the astronomer be condemned as vicious in their ten- 
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.o far is it from even turning the attention of individuals, or of 
entirely from moral to physical considerations, and teach- 
vance the happiness 01 suciety by measures unconnected 
[ liope to make it appear, to the conviction of my 
vy) the progress of the course of instruction to which the pre- 

sent lecture is iutrodactory, as a legitimate deduction from the principles 


Wilh morauty, tliat 


of t ». that the most efficient method, (I had almost said the 
ily eilicient method,) of promoting the physical well-being of a peo- 


to diffuse among them, as extensively as possible, the blessings 

iW religion, of morals, and of education—and that no branch of human 

wledge discovers to us more beautiful illustrations of the consis- 

y of all truth, and of that unity of design which pervades the van- 
i s provinces of creation. a :, ‘ 

No person, afier having become acquainted with the elements of our 
present subject, will fail to perceive the desirableness, if not the neces- 
sity, of having some word to designate the idea intended to be convey- 

d by the term utility, as I have defined it; and if inconveniences 
should result from the same term being occasionally employed in another 
aceeptation, this will ouly be one of many instances of a sunilar kind, 
that are continually occuring, out of the domain of the exact sciences, 
and which require from the sudent, as an essential condition to the ac- 
quisition of real knowledge, a certain perspicacity in readily perceiving 
tue different shades of meaning of which the same forme of language 
admit. Whenever, also, an idea is considered as of sufficient umport- 
ance to require it to be designated by a single term, almost the only 
practicable method of proceeding, in fixing upon the proper word for 
the purpose intended, is to select such a one as is already employed to 
denote some idea bearing an analogy to that which is to be expressed ; 
fur, to coin an entirely new word may be regarded as wholly out of the 
cuestion. The closer, too, the analogy the better, as less violence is 
Lien done to existing usage. Now, in the instance under consideration, 
ihe term utility is certainly employed very much in accordance with the 
iueaning attached to itin common language. We speak of a bad use 
of an object, as well as of a good use of it; and we speak of the utility 
f weapons, both of offence and defence, although, if nen were pre- 
vented, by the non-existeace of those of the former description, from myur- 
mug one another, a considerable addition would be implied to the sum of 
It seems to me, then, that it cannot reasonably be 
!, that the political economists are fully justified im the use they 
make of the term utility; while it may be ullowed, that they are like- 
wise called upou to be cautious how they confound that use of it 
with its more dignified acceptation, when it refers, not to the gratifica- 
tion alone of his present desires, but to man’s happiness in reference to 
the whole of his future career, 

The utility produced by the instrumentality of human exertion, or 
labor, is readily distinguishable into, first, that which, so to speak, em- 
bodies itself in some material substance, that has thus a utility commu- 
nicated to it, of which it was before destitute, and of which it is subse- 
quently deprived by its being actually applied to use, or consumed ;— 
secondly, imto that which fulfils its object without the intervention of 
imatier, by the direct operation of one individual on another. All per- 
sons engaged in agriculture, manufactures, or commerce, produce the 

kind of utility; and magistrates, lawyers, physicians, teachers, 
poets, philosophers, clergymen—as also players, opera-dancers, jug- 
giers, and mountebanks, are among the producers of the second kind. 
i: is to the utility derived to us through the agency of matter, whether it 
be the immediate gift of nature, as is sometimes, though very rarely, the 
- or whether it be a product of labor, that the attention of the politi- 
cal economist is primarily, but not exclusively, directed. iS; 

Of the various objects of the material world possessed of utility, there 
are a few, distinguished from the rest, by one of these two peculiarities; 
that they are either not susceptible of appropriation, or are supplied to us 
cratuitously in such abundance by the liberality of nature, that no one 
is willing to beatow his labor, or what amounts to the same thing, the 

roddicts of lis labor, for the purpose of procuring them. The air we 
breathe, the light and heat of the sun, and, very generally, the water 
we drink, are examples of this class. All other material objects having 
utility, besides these, are comprehended under the general denomina- 
tion of wealth. And the province of political economy may now be 
to determine the laws which regulate the production, distribu- 
consuinpluon, of wealth, wih thi practical ONE i um THIL of as- 
rt the course to be pursued or avoided by individuals and by 
Governments, in the disposal of the wealth under their control, so as to 
promote, in as great a degree as posswle, th happiness. of maniand. — 

Iu exploring this province, and pursuing this object, the investiga- 
Stions of the political economist are directed among others, to the fol- 
lowing topics, viz: the principles that determine the prices of commo- 
cities, and the rates of the accumulation of wealth, and of the increase 
of popul n—the circumstances that influence the condition of the 
laboring classes, together with the proper method of dealing with the 

“in the most favored lands, every where presents 
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ils, this capacity will be wanting; and that citizen of a free 
country who neglects his opportunities, whatever they may be, for ac- 
oumimng cubstantial political knowledge, will necessarily fail in the pro- 
; — 





per performance | ( 
in society, and, (however patriotic his feelings may be,) he will incur, 
on that atecount, a greater hazard of becoming an instrument of injury to 
the well-bemg of his fellow-citizens, or to his country’s essential inter- 
ests. As one of the people, then, and destined in future life to exer- 
cise the’ privilege, and perform the duty, of an independent elector, 
every student who hears me ought to feel himself bound to directa 
portion of his attention to the science of which we are’uow speaking. 

‘This, however, is not the only inducement for him to do so, even 
thongh he should not aim at obtainmg a place in the councils of his 
country. Every individual who has received a liberal education ob- 
tains naturally a degree of influence im society, which it is impossible 
he should have had, were he to have remained comparatively unin- 
furmed. He may be likened, in the language of the Bible, to a city set 
on a hill, which cannot be hid. He will necessarily excite the observa- 
tion of all around him. His opimons will make a certain impression 
on those who hold communication with him personally, and, perhaps, a 
still grecter one if he undertake to cuifuse them by means of the press. 
How important must it, therefore, be to the community of which he is 
a member, that those opinions, ike his opmions of a religious and 
moral character, should be correct! And how great his responsibility 
for using all diligence to make them so! 

It is possible that some individual who hears me may think that an 
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escape is open to him trom all responsibility of the kind, by avoiding to 
express his sentiments on subjects which he may not understand, and 
that, in this way, it is practicable not to exercise an injurious influence 
on society, by simply declining to exercise any intluence whatever. To 
convince such a person of his mistake, nothing more need be done 
than to put him the questions: Of the two classes of men, the learned 
and the unlearned, are the latter Jess apt to express a decided opinion 
on matters of a moral or political character, provided these be m any 
wise connected with their interests, present or futare, than the former ? 
And, (descending to particulars.) how many persons do we every 
where meet with, who hesitate not to express an opinion dogmatically 
in favor of, or in Opposition to, the existing tariff policy of the United 
States, or who are zealous advocates of some favorite scheme for the 
relief of pauperism, without being at all aware, that, to the full consid- 
eration of ali the circumstances thal bear on a proper decision of each 
of these contested questions, the study of a science is necessary? Man 
has, indeed, frequently to struggle in the pursuit of knowledge, not 
against ignorance alone, but likewise against a knowledge or philosophy, 
fulsely so called; and one-half of the knowledge which, in many de- 
partments of investigation, we are ever able to attain to, is to know our 
own ignorance, where we are really ignorant. ‘This will be found to be 
true, in reference to almost every subject admitting at all of a diversity 
of sentiment. 

But again, wefe it possible for us to remain neutral in the contest that 
is continually going on in the world between truth and error, would we 
fee] justified in wilfully remainmg so’? Are we not called on by a 
sense of duty to take a side, at least if we have the opportunity afforded 
us of acquiring the requisite information to enable usto make up an 
opinion ? And does not he who remains neutral in such a contest, and in 
such circumstances, in fact take the side of error, by contributing to retard 
the progress of knowledge, and to delay the period of the ultimate tri- 
umph of truth, which it is in his power, and which it is his duty, to ac- 
celerate ? 

Independently, too, of the inducements to the study of political 
economy, Which have been drawn from considerations common to the 
circumstances of every educated man, it may be mentioned, that there 
are some of the avocations of private life, in which a knowledge of its 
principles is more particularly important, in respect to the interests of 
the individual. The merchant, for example, will certainly derive some 
information from this source, which will be of service to him in the 
every-day transactions of his business. The lawyer, likewise, will 
often find his investigations facilitated, and his views on many comph.- 
cated points rendered clearer, by a familiarity with the principles in 
question. Not to méntion that, since the bar is with us, in the United 
States, for reasons not now necessary to be specified, the stepping-stone 
to alinost all political preferment of the higher order, every lawyer ought, 
as well with a view to his own reputation, as on public considerations, 
to make an adequate eo for the business of public life, in a 
systematic study of the different branches of political philosophy ; un- 
less he resolve deliferately on no occasion to step out of the routine of 
his profession. And I.am well convinced, that an acquaintance with 
political economy cannot but be of service to the clergyman, both in the 
exercise of his appropriate functions, and in his beneficent and charita- 
ble ministrations. Hhout it, he will be in danger, much oftener than 
he is aware of, whenever he deviates in his discourses from the strict 
path of theology, and attempts to illustrate his positions from the facts 
of common life, and Whenever, more especially, he touches on what 
may be denominated the ethics of man’s social and political relations, 
of lewuing himself in the estimation of the better informed portion of 
his auditors, thus contributing ft lessen his own usefulness as a preacher 
of Christianity—and of leading others to combine error with the truthe 
of religion—a combination calculated to bring the latter into discredit, 
when the error associated with it comes to be exposed. In reference to 
his exalted functions of patron of the poor and wretched within the 
field of his ministrations, mere benevolence, so far from being an ade- 
quate guide to their beneficial performance, will often add to the very 
wretchedness he proposes to alleviate, if not to extirpate, when unen- 
lightened by correct views in relation to the subjects of pauperism and 
charity, which are to be derived, mediately or immediately, only from 
the researches of the political economist. To confirm the opinions I 
have just expressed, I may refer to the authority and example of Dr. 
Chalmers. What stress that distinguished divine lays on the study of 
political economy, a part of the stock of knowledge with which he la- 
bored to furnish his pupils—such, too, as had the Christian ministry in 
view as their destination in life—may be seen in Orme’s interesting life 
of Urquhart; and, while now filling the Divinity Chair in the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh, he delivers weekly lectures on political economy to 
his class. 

The remarks I have been making on the advantages of the study of 
political economy, are founded on the assumption that we shall thus be 
led to a discovery of the solution of a number of questions, on which 
much diversity of sentiment has hitherto prevailed, and the solution of 
which cannot but tend to the improvement of society, and, more particu- 
larly, of the condition of the laboring poor. But individuals are not 
wanting, as well in our own country as in Furope, who, so far from 
putting a high value on the subject, regard it as shedding little or no 
light on the questions alluded to, and its speculations as nearly barren 
of all practical utility; and some persons there are, who go so far 
as to denounce it as false in its conclusions and mischievous in its 
tendency. 

To make any attempt, in the present introductory lecture, to erplain, 
intelligibly, how political economy is brought to bear advantageously on 
the practice of individuals, or of Governments, would be attempting an 
impossibility. ‘The connexion of theory and practice, in the case be- 
fore us, as in many others, can only be understood, after the theory has 
been learned ; and I can now only confidently assure those whom I am 
addressing, that the connexion just mentioned will distinctly appear as 
we proceed. This is as much as the mathematician, whose science ad- 
nits of so many and such striking applieations to the useful purposes 
of life, can say to his pupil, when he sets him to learn the definitions 
and axioms of geometry. And, indeed, if it were required to demon- 
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itselt, and makes its appeal to the sympathy and benevolence of the 
in srosperous portion of the community—the effects of improve- 
nents im machinery and the arts—the operation of interferences on the 
partol G rnments with the natural direction of capital and industry 
—ihe tne s of money, and of banking, of finance, and of taxation. 
The importance to the public welfare of the prevalence of correct views 
on tne ets enumerated, will hardly be questioned by any one who 
eflects on how much of the legislation of nations, and more especially 
‘these most advanced im civilization and refinement, has reference to 
<o if not to all, of them; and it will, perhaps, be conceded, that the 
of the science which professes to exphun ihem, must be ma Ingh 
ful, and even indispensabie, to the statesman, and to every 
yis am us of oecupving a station In public lif 
Bot if this be granted, 1 will also be manifest, that it onghit not to be 
ence to the humblest individual in the community 
i s the night sulfrage is extended, a pl bave 
of rul legislators heu hands. are they 
examine the principles on winch the measures of Gov rn- 
he made to res order t hey may be ena 
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strate the utility of every thing, as an indispensable condition to its 
| beige learned, the stock of knowledge in the world would be most 


But, although I am obliged to rest the atility of our 


° manner. and to ris | science on a conviction to be acquired after the learner shall have made 


some advances iu the study of it. tere is no such necessity in regard to 
many of the reasons that have been urged to produce a persuasion of 
its inutlity, and to excite a prejudice against it, in the public mind. 
As, moreover, most of these are afloat on the surface of society, and 
are freauently to be heard in conversation, or to be met with in essays 


and speeches, it may be worth my while, in the remainder of this lec- 
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of the peculiar and honorable functions assigned him ‘ture, to enumerate the more prominent of them, and, by exposing their 


fallacy, to remove out of the student's way any stumbling blocks which 
they might possibly have already thrown into it, and which might other 
Wise impede the activity of his first footsteps. 

In the first place, it has been asked: W hat dependence can be justly 
placed on the conclusions of the political economists, and how absurd 
must it be to carry into execution the measures recommended by then 
when they are net yet agreed among thentselves as to the proper meu: 
ing-of many of the teehnical and fundamental terms of them science 
aud when, more é@specially, so many different definitions have been 
given by them of wealth—the laws that regulate the production, distri 
bution, and consumption, of which, all of them without any exception, 
at the same time regard as comprehending the immediate subjects of 
their investigation? And it has been triuinphantly said, and with some 
appearance of platsrbility, that it would be time enough for them to 
undertake to dictate to the statesman the course he ought to pursue, for 
the promotion of the national welfare, when it shall have been ascer~ 
lained, beyond dispute, what wealth in reality is. ‘l’o all this it may be 
replied, that many of the apparent discrepancies in the definitions of 
wealth, given by ditierent authors, will be found, on examination, to be 
merely verbal, the idea intended to be couveyed being the same in all 
of them; and that, at the present day, the opimions of poliucal econo- 
nists may be considered as narrowed down to a choice between two 
definitions only. Some are for confinig the application of the term 
wealth to material objects; while others are disposed to extend it to 
whatever fulfils the conditions involved in the detinition of it, which | 
have given, whether it be material or not. ‘These last regard the pre- 
scription of the physician, and the opinion of the lawyer, to be constitu- 
ent portions of wealth, equally with the products of the farmer or 
manufacturer, My reasons for preferring to confine wealth to matter, I 
must postpone to a subsequent part of my course ; for, on his first en- 
trance upon the study of political economy, the student would be una- 
ble properly to appreciate them. It may, however, be stated here, that, 
perhaps, im this way, an exposition of the principles of the science may be 
made more simply and perspicuously,and with a closer adherence to the 
common use of language, than m any other; and it must be obvious to eve- 
ry one, that, in so far as respects wealth itself, the restricting of it to muat- 
ter is perfectly agreeable to the common acceptation of the term. No 
one, fur instance, speaks of a large amount of medical advice received 
by a patient, as of the acquisition of so much wealth; and the like ano- 
maly m the use of language would appear in the application of the 
term to every thing else of an immaterial or unsubstantial nature, be- 
stowed upon any individual, however important or useful it might be to 
the recipient. ‘The reasons that have guided me in the adoption of the 
definition of wealth, which | have given, have likewise operated on the 
minds of by far the majority of comtemporary writers on political econ- 
my, and have thus contnbuted to remove, in a great measure, the ob- 
jection that has been stated to the science, supposing it to have been at 
any time well-founded. But we must be careful not to exaggerate the 
errors resulting from the employment of a word in more aecceptations 
than one, even when it is so important in ts signification, as wealth is 
in the subject under consideration. Propositions expressed in the sume 
language by different writers will, no doubt, be then significant of dif- 
ferent ideas; and a diversity of opinion will frequently appear to exist 
among those who, in reality, are perfectly agreed in sentiment. The 
proper inference to be drawn is, that, in all cases of the kind, we ought 
to be particularly caretul to weigh the import of words; and in political 
economy it must be granted, that, without the constant habit of doing 
so, and the greatest caution in the consistent use of language, we are 
very likely to reason inaccurately, or to lose ourselves in an inextrica- 
ble labyrinth. On the contrary, if such a habit be once acquired, and 
constantly exercised, confusion will be transformed into order, and a 
subject, otherwise calculated to disgust and repel the student from its 
prosecution, will become in a high degree attractive. With respect to 
wealth, I must not forget to mention here, that the laws which regulate 
its production, distribution, and consumption, bear a very close analogy 
to each other, in the two cases, of its being restricted, or not restricted, 
to materia! objects, provided the other conditions, contained in the de- 
finition I have laid down, be adhered to in both cases ; and that, conse- 
quently, the conclusions of those political economists who erect the 
superstructure of the science on the basis of the other of the two de- 
finitions in question, will not be as verbally discrepant as might be 
supposed on a superficial view, from those to which we shall be led as 
we proceed. 

But an attempt is also very frequently made to bring the science into 
disrepute by exaggerating the real ditlerences of opinion among politi- 
cal economists. ‘They are represented as being, in fact, agreed on very 
few of the points that lie at the very foundation of the whole subject 
Such representations arise from a misapprehension of the nature of the 
science, and from confounding the writings of the men who have es 
tablished its principles, and who have contributed to its advancement 
by carrying out those se iples to their legitimate results, with the pub- 
lications of others, who have nothing in common with them but that 
they profess to treat the same subjects, and to find a solution of the 
same questions. On no subject, however, ought these who think justly 
to be made responsible for the errors of those who do not. And if the 
existence alone of ditferences of opinion were to be admitted as satis- 
factory evidence against the importance or utility of any scienve, what 
would become of the mnost valuable and essential branches of our know- 
ledge? Onur attention would, then, have to be directed exclusively to 
muthematical and physical science, omitting, too, the consideration of 
many points of the latter, on which a universal agreement does not sub- 
sist among philosophers. j 

We sometimes hear political economy objected to as metaphysical. That 
this, if a correct description of it, should be regarded as affixing upon it a 
stigma, must appear singular to him who has been accustomed to look 
upon metaphysics as merely another name for the philosophy of the 
human mind. If nothing else could be adduced in disparagement of a 
science, than that it involves considerations appertaining to our intellee- 
tual or moral nature, so far from needing a defence, it would require ne 
better recommendation; for that which is in any way connected with 
the knowledge of himself, must necessarily be an object of interest to 
every one possessed of a rational curiosity. The sense, however, at- 
tached by the objector to the epithet metaphysical, cannot be this. It 
will be found, on examination, that when it is applied to political econ- 
omy, it is very generally used as synonymous with unintelligible. 
Where such is the case, the opinion expressed may be properly viewed 
in the light of a testimony borne by those who, by their own confes- 
sion, do not understand the subject of which they speak ; and it may be 
fairly met by the contrary testimony of those who profess that they do 
understand it. 

Political Economy is sometimes attempted to be stigmatized by styl- 
ing it an abstract study. If it is meant to be implied that it is on that 
account unintelligible, the charge looks very like an acknowledgment 
of mental imbecility on the part of those who prefer it. And it is, in- 
deed, nothing new, that all men are not endowed with an equal capaci- 
ty for comprehending abstract or general reasoning. While some are 
enabled to soar to the upper regions of the intellectual world, the leaden 
wings of others forever prevent them from doing more than explore its 
inferior and less etherial strata. But, if nothing more be intended 
than that the abstractness of the subject renders it not easily compre- 
hensible by ordinary minds, the correctness of the position may be 
granted, in so far, at least, as some of its more recondite principles are 
concerned ; and J have already mentioned, that, without the utmost at. 
tention, to avoid being led astray by the ambiguities of language—: 
matter that is by no meens of easy accomplishment to a mind not pro- 
perly disciplined—little or no advantage will be derived from the study 
of it. Books of political economy—lI speak of such as constitute the 
genuine records of the science, and not of their counterfeits—are not 
only to be read, but to be thought, through. That this should be made 
an objection to their study, is, however, altogether absurd. To those 
who are disposed to make it one, I can only say, that the objection can- 
not be removed. There is no more a royal road to political economy, 





than there is one to geometry. And, indeed, intellectual labor is the 
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price to be paid for all knowledge that is traly valuable, and that reaches 
deeper than the mere superfices of asubject. | 

Singular as ig may seem, political economy is very often condemned 
by another class of persons, as putting forth unfounded pretensions to 
throw light on subjects of a nature sutticiently simple to be understood, 
without much retlection, by every person of common sense, or at least 
by every such person, who may have rendered himself practically fa- 
miliar with busenegs, either private or public. ‘The objectors in this case, 
as may well be supposed, will be generally found among these who 
have read little or nothing on the sabject which they presume to pro- 
nounce sentence on, and who are so very ignorart respecting it as hot 
to have the remotest suspicion of their ignorance. ‘These “ practical 
men” are led, too, into a denial of the very existence of a science of 
political economy, partly from their natural antipathy to the ‘ theorist,” 
who claims to possess a superiority ot knowledge in relation to matters 
with which the former are every day conversant, and, still worse, who 
ventures even to read to them lectures en the course which they ought 
to pursue in their *’ practice,” for the advantage of themselves and their 
fellow-men—and partly, also, from the nature of many of the objects 
with which the speculations of the political economist are concerned. 
Wages, profits, rent, money, capital, taxation, &c., are words in every 
one’s mouth, and exprese ideas with which all people are familiar, or 
think themselves familiar ; and which, for that reason, may, very possr 
bly, seem to some superticial thinkers to be hardly capable of furnishing 
the elements of scientific research. 

j pass On to remark on the objection, not seldom urged by the ** prac- 
tical men,”’ against political economy, as “all theory.” But so 1s every 
other science t and to condemn it on that account would, of course, be 
tantamount to the condemnation of every other. It would be, while 
acknowledging, as all needs must do, the utility of the mechanical and 
chemical arts, to denounce the mechanical philosopher and the chemist 
is altogether engaged in futile inquiry. And it would be to deny all 
merit to the labors of the geometrician and the astronomer, whose theoe- 
ries have enabled man to subject the ocean to his domimion, and to ex- 
plore the wonders of every region of his earthly habitation. All this is 
so absurd, that very few persons inde d can seriously be disposed to 
proscribe all theory whatsoever, and thus to degrade the man of science 
below the level of the mere empyric. We must, in charity, suppose the 
objectors, in the ease under consideration, to mean, either that the poli- 
tical economist does not construct his theones with a due regard to all 
the relevant circumstances, or that the causes in operation to produce 
the effects that constitute the politico-economical phenomena are so nu- 
merous, and the comparative degree of their eificiency so inappreciable 
as to render the theones deduced inapplicable tu practical purposes, be- 
cause altogether wanting in preciston. That there should, however, 
exist a propensity in political economy, more than in any other depart- 
ment of inquiry, to form theories, without a regard to all the circum- 
stances that co-operate to produce the effects to be accounted for, ia 
quite paradoxical. Surely the powers of the human understanding are 
not subjected to alteration, according to the channel into which its in- 
vestigations may be directed ; and it will scarcely be maintained that 
our subject exercises such a peculiarly injurious, as well as magical ef-' 
fect, on the minds of all who attempt to examime it, as necessarily to 
wrvert their judgments, and deteriorate their reasoning faculties. 
Vhether it be true, or not, that the circumstances involved in the in- 
vestigations of political economists are so numerous, and so indefinite, 
as to lead to a despair of their arriving at any fixed or valuable conclu- 
sions, can only be known by an actual examination of their writings. 
Before sentence be passed against them, they have a nght to demand 
as much as this. And, as I have already observed, [ have no doubt, 
that, on such an examination, my hearers, however disposed occasion- 
ally to question the correctness of the opinions of this or that writer, will 
find ample reason to acknowledge the comprehensiveness of view of 
the science of which they treat, as well as its practical value. | 

To attempt to contrast theory with practice, and set them in opposi-' 
tion to each other, as is sometimes done, is one of the most egregious of' 
all absurdities ; for no theorist pretends to claim for his theory any re- 
spect or value, excepting in so far as it is founded on facts, and, therefore, 
more or less connected with practice, at least where the facts relate to’ 
objects which man has the power in any degree of controling ; and, ond 
the other hand, practice, ee allied with theory, is plainly nothing but 
empyricism, which is totally at a loss, and useless, in circumstances at 
all dissimilar to those in which it has always operated. Moreover, the 
propensity to search into'the hidden causes of things, that is, to theorize, 
is 4 principle implanted in the mind of every man; and, to whatever 
class of the community he may belong, and whatever may be the de- 
gree of his mental cultivation, or acquired knowledge, one of the most 
difficult things for him to do, is to make a simple statement of facts, di- 
vested of any expression of opinion. The difficulty, too, will always 
he found to be the greater, just in proportion as the mind of the indivi- 
dual has not been trained to the discipline of examining and comparing 
facts in reference to general principles, or, in other words, according as 
he approaches the nearer to the character of the mere practical man; 
and this though he should be professedly at war with all theoretical 
speculation. No where is a better opportunity afforded of witnessing 
an illustration of what ! have just mentioned, than in our courts of 
justice. Every lawyer knows that a good witness, or one who will 
auswer the questions put to him, saying neither more nor less, and 
making no unnecessary comment, is extremely rare, and that a continual 
interference is required with the witnesses who are least to be suspeet- 
ed of any speculative propensities, in order to keep them to the point, 
and to extract from them the mere facts of a case. And while the skill- 
ful and accomplished physician will make “a simple and genuine spe- 
vification of the phenomena which mark a particular disease,” “a vil- 
lage apothecary,” as an eminent writer remarks, “ and, if possible, in a 
still greater degree, an experienced nurse, is seldom able to describe the 
piuinest case, without employing a phraseology of which every word 
is a theory.” 

The lateness of its origin has been most preposterously objected to 
political economy. It is usual to fix the date of its preferring a just 
title to rank among the sciences at the first appearance of the great 
work of Adam Smith, ip 1776 ; and no one pretends to consider it as 
having been entitled to that distinction earlier than the publication, in 
1758, of the ‘‘ Tableau Economique” of the celebrated Quesnay. 
fact of the late orjgin of political economy as a science, is, then, unde- 
niable. But this can surely be no valid objection to its study ; for, if 
so, consistency would lead us to discard the whole of modern chemis- 
try, which branch of our knowledge can scarcely be said to have 
emerged from confusion into order, and from empyricism to the dignity 
of a science, prior to the time of Black, of Priestley, and of Lavoisier. 
And we ought not to stop here. All the improvements in science and 
art that have, in these latter ages, been poured upon the world m such 
amazing profusion, should likewise be rejected. We must forego the 
use of the telescope, and the steam engine; for these, too, are compar- 
—— novel. And how far back shall we go? When was the happy 
period in the history of the species, when man was at liberty to receive, 
instead of rejecting, the ingenuity of his fellow! The absurdity, how- 
ever, is too glaring for me to trace it farther. 

Intimately allied with the objection just considered. is another, that 
the political economist sets up his own judgment and conclusions in 
opposition to the wisdom of ages, and is disposed to disturb the exist- 
ing state of society by the introduction of changes, which must, ou that 
account, be either injurious in their tendency, or altogether unneces- 
sary; and it is asserted that nations have prospered from the beginning 
of time to the present hour, without the assistance of any of his counsel. 
Now, as regards the setting up of his own conclusions, in opposition to 
the wisdom of ages, every one who has ever been guilty of expressing 
an original thought. has done the same thing; and it is only by such 
‘ settings up” that there has been, at any time, an improvement in the 
condition of mankind, physical, moral, or political. Since, too, other 
changes that have occurred, and are continually occurring, among men, 
are acknowledged to be of a beneficial nature, why should the changes 
proposed by the political economist alone be injurious or unnecessary to 
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society? And without any mention of nations which, instead of ad- 
vancing in prosperity without the aid of political economy, have ‘le- 
clined without the like aid, are we to take for granted, a priori, that, 
because a country enjoys a certain degree of prosperity, the counsels of 
the political economist would have no influence to augment that pros- 
perity? The canses that conspire to produce the actual condition of a 
people, are manifold, some of them operating advantageously, and 





others disadvantageously. Will not, then, the science that comprehends 
within its scope the discovery of these causes, together with the means | 
of giving additional activity to the former description of thei, and of | 
removing or weakening the energy of the latter, have a natural ten- 
dency in favor of the public welfare? But, again, let us net be deceiv- 
ed by high-sounding phrases. National prosperity, as the expression 1s 
generally eimploved, is perfectly consistent with a Vast ammountot misery. 
The condition of the great majority of the people, for example, m many 
European countries, which no one hesitates to denominate prosperous, 
cries aloud fur improvement: and euch umprovement, it will be recol- 
lected, is one of the principal objects of political economy. 

One reason why the science is still undervalued, by mot a few per-| 
sons, is the authority ef many public men of high eminence and worth, 
as well as of mos existing Governments, exemplified in their persever- 
ance in meastres which the political economist denounces as tending 
to repress the progress of wealth and population. But the facts can | 
readily be accounted for, without the necessity of yielding any thing to 
that authority. All men are slow do alter the opinions in which they have 
been educated, and which have been, as it were, miterwoven into their 
general system of thinking, and intimately associated, perhaps, with 
many other favorite doctrmes; and such alteration is more especially 
difficult, if the individual have, in mature or advanced life, cozimnitted 
himself before the public in support of his opinions. ‘The pride na-| 
tural ty man, combining then with the prejudices of education, some- 
times produce an unwillingness to do so much as examine the evidence 
adduced in opposition to one’s views of a subject, and often constitute 
an obstacle impervious to the force of argument. ‘There were those 
who refused to ook through Galileo's telescope, lest their preconceived 
opinious of the system of the world should be interfered with by ocular 
demonstration. And itis said that scarcely a physician in Europe over 
forty years of age, at the tune of Harvey’s discovery of the circulation 
of the blood, admitted its validity. In the next generation, however, | 
the circulation of the blood was regarded as an undeniable fact. So 
will it soon be with many of the truths of political economy. When 
those who are now rising into life shall have assumed the daties and 
the responsibilities of their fathers, they will look with surprise on the 
tenaciousness with which some, in other respects among the most dis- 
tinguished of the men now on the political held of action, both in our 
own country and abroad, adhered to an inheritance of error. 

Once more, and I shall have done. The speenlations ef the political 
economist have been sometimes suspected of leading to conclusions in- 
consistent with the precepts of revealed religion, more particularly with 
respect to pauptrism and its relief. ‘Thet opinions of this nature may 
have been occasionally broached by some economusts, I shall not under- 
take to question ; but they are certainly not legitimately deducible trom 
the principles of the seience, as | am confident my hearers will be ready 
to acknowledge, when we shall have discussed the subjects alluded or 
referred to. They will find, here, as in every other case, truth to be 
alcays consistent with itself. 

I feel satisfied that there is nothing in the objections I have enumerat- 
ed, that ought to deter from the stady on which we are now entering ; 
and that, on the contrary, the nature ef the principal topics of inquiry tw 
which it directs the attention of the student, together with its late origin, 
and rapid advancement, by means of which he is enabled to acquire um- 
rtant information which was not yet revealed, in the progress of 
nowledge, to the minds of a Pitt, a Burke, or a Hamilton, speak much 
to encourage to its diligent prosecution. 1 conclude, with remarking, 
that the jast mentioned circumstance, though undoubtedly true, ought 
not to make us vain of the information in question, when it shall have 
been acquired. Let us study to be modest in asserung our superiority, 
in amy respect, to the generations that are past, by recollecting that we 
owe that superiority entirely to the accidental circumstance of living at 
a later period in the history of the world; and let us cultivate humility 
of mind, by the consideration that the generations that are to come 
will look down, in their tarn, upon us, in many respects as compara- 
tively mere children in knowledge. 
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THE EVILS OF THE PROTECTING SYSTEM. 


Extracts from Chapter VI. of Sir Henry Parsexu's Work, 
entitled ** On Financial Reform.” 


The varieties of climate, situation, and soil, affortl to every country 
some advantages in the employment of industry, not possessed by 














others. By making use of such advantages a country will contribute 
its greatest power im the production of wealth, Hence it is that the 
capital of England is much more productive of wealth, if employed in 
coal, iron, tin, and other natural productions, and im those objects in 
which these articles contribute to diminish the cost of production, than 
it is if employed in making those things which a foreign country can 
make cheaper, in consequence of the advantages that are peculiar to it. 
All protection, therefore, by diverting the industry of the country from 
those branches of production for which it is best qualified, is mis- 
chievous; and, when once imposed, creates a mass of artificial inter- 
ests, whose existence, depending on the system from which they sprang, 
forms a great obstacle in the way of getting rid of it. 

The history of the protecting system shows it had its origin at a peri- 
od when nothing was known by statesmen and legislators of sound 
principles of trade. It seems to have been introduced into European 
policy by M. Colbert. Before his time, Hetiand supplied all Europe 
with manufactures, and received in payment for them the raw »-oduce 
of her poor neighbors. M. Colbert, overlooking the facts that manu- 
factures cannot be established in a country until it has acquired a con- 
siderable capital, and unti) the people of it have become rich enough to 
be able to buy them, sought to force the growth of manufactures in 
France, merely by issuing his famous tariff of 1667, by which the im- 

rtation of all manufactures into France, was prohibited. ‘The failure 
of his theory is amply attested by experience. France, ever since that 
period, has been paying for the manufactures used by her, (taking 
price and quality mito consideration,) from half to twice as much more 
as England and Helland have paid, and her establishments have con- 
tinued of the most wretched description till within a few years. They 
are now, by high prices and dimited consumption, greatly depressed 
below whatthey would have been in a country so fit for manufactures, 
if no protection of them had ever existed. 

Immediately after the appearance of the Tariff of 1667, che Dutch 
retaliated, by prohibiting the importation of the wines, brandies, and 
other productions of France. 


statesmen who invented this system, and who have supported it, and 
do still support u, deserve to be classed among the grealest enemies to 
the civilization and happiness of mankind. 

As there are still many persons who imagine this system is right, the 
explanung of the various evils which it occasions, cannot be too often 
repeated. When protections are introduced and foreign cheap goods 
are shut out, and the same kindsof goods are made at home, but at a 
greater cost of production, then the capital and labor of the country 
that excludes foreign goods, cease to produce the greatest possible. 
quantity gt produc tions; 


the country is consequr ntly poorer than 
otherwise would be: 


fur, when a country consumes an article made at 
home, which could be got cheaper from another country, it employs a 
certain number of men’s labor, in providing that article, more than i! 
would be necessary to employ if it imported that article. ‘The country 
is, Uierefore, pvorer, by tue whole value of these men s labor. This 
system of protecuon, by preventing the importation of foreign goods, 
dimimishes the demand for the exportation of British gouds ; and, also, 
duninishes the employment of shipping and foreign commerce, in the 
Saimne Way i 
laws, ; 
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excessive duties on tobacco, tea, &c., and the cor 
dituinish it. 
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The present state of the commerce between Engiand and France 
affords a decisive proof of the impolicy of the protecting system. In ti 
natural course of things, two such countries, so contiguous to each 
other, and each having so many productions peculiar to itself, would 
carry on « trade to the amount of many millions; but, 


according to the 
accounts before 


Parlhament, the whole of the trade in exports and im- 
ports does not exceed £3,000,000 a vear 

Another evil of the protectmg system is, the increased prices of a 
number of articles 1 ic] result of it. These prict s take jlD- 
mathe pockets of the consumers of the pro- 
Who are not aware how large a pi portion vl 
Is Caused by this kind of tax. 


v hich are the 
mense sums of money fr 
lected commodities, 
price 

Prices are, in fact, so generally aud so much increased by protecting 
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duties, that it is 
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the national resources, and on the preductiveness of capital and labor. 
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ai 
as the taxes themselves; and, therefore, the reducing of these prices 


by taking off protecting duties, would afford all classes of the commmuuni- 
ty the greatest possible relief. 

e mauufac- 
turers derive any benefits from protections; for if, in the first instance 
they raise profits, this leads to immediate competition, in consequence of 


There can be no greater mistake than supposiig that t 


, there being nothing to exclude new manufacturers from eutering mito 
+ the pre 


tected trades, and profits are soon brought down to their ordinary 

But, in truth, the persons who carry on the protected trades, are 
more exposed to suffer than any otherclassof manufacturers; for, since 
he goods that are made under the influence of protection are neces- 
saruy dearer than foreign goods of the same kind, whenever competi- 
lion in the home market leads to a glut of them, a circumstance which 
conlinuady occurs, then there is no means of relieving the market by 
eXportation; there is no profit in carrying on the protected wades, but 
absolute loss; and, in addition to this, the protected manufacturers are 
always exposed to suffer great injury from smuggling. 

Another injarious effect of protection is, that it checks inventions, and 
enables manufacturers to keep the public sapplied with commodities of 
inferior quality; for no manwfacturer will incur the loss of laying aside 
old and unperfect machinery, and of reforming the processes of his 
trade, until he is forced to do so by the necessity of keeping on equal 
terms with his foreign competitors. 

Another ewil of protection is, the encouragement it gives to smug- 
gling. It also occasions a great loss of revenue; four, if the protecting 
duties were so reduced as to be moderate duties, that is, to about ten 
per cent., for the sole object of obtaining revenue, the increased con- 
sumption of foreign goods, which would be the result, would yield a 
very considerable revenue, not perbaps less than £1 000,000 a year. 

There is not the shghtest foundation for the commou-place argument, 

that, xf British manufacturers were not protected, the low price of labor 
in foreign conntries would enable them to supply our markets: for, it 
is not necessarily true, that, beeanse labor is dear in Englaud, as eom- 
pared with other countries in Eurepe, that those countries would be able 
to compete with us in manufactures. The argument is built on 2 
wrong notion of what determines us to export. Exportation takes 
—_ from England rather than from France, not because wages are 
ower, (for, in fact, they are higher,) but, because the whole cost of 
production of the exported commodoties m England is less than th: 
whole cost in France. Of the cost of production, wages are only a 
part; but they seem to be considered the whole by those whe insist up- 
on the arguinent in question. 

The support that is still so generally given to the protecting system, 
can only be accounted for by the habit of indelence with which the 
strongest minds sometimes receive, without examimation, those opinions 
which have been long established. But it is satisfactory to observe, 
that there have been appearances, of late years, of a great progressive 
knowledge on this subject, and of a great change in the public mind. 

In 1220, a measure took place, which has been wel! described as 
forming an important era in the commercial history of this country, 
namely, the presenting of a petition to the House of Commons, by the 
merchants of London, in which the principles of a perfectly free trade 
is proposed, and supported by unanswerable reasoning. ‘The petition- 
ers say, with reference tu the svstem of protections, “that, unfortanateh’. 
a practice the very reverse of freedom from restraint, has been, and is, 
more or less, adopted and acted upon by the Governments of this and 
almost every ether country, each trying to exclude the productions of 
other countries, with the specious and well-meant design of encourag- 
ing its own productions: thus inflicting on the bulk of its subjects, who 
are consumers, the necessity of submitting to privations in the quantity 
and quality of commodities; and thus rendermg what ought to be the 
source of mutual benefit and harmony amongst States, a constantly 
recurring seurce of jealousy and hostility. That the prevailing preju- 
dices in favor of the protective or restrictive system, may be traced t» 
the erroneous supposition that every importation of foreign commod.- 
ties occasions a diminution or discouragement of our own productions 
to the same extent; whereas, it may be clearly shown. that, although 
the particular description of production which could not stand against 
unrestrained foreign competition, would be discouraged, yet, as no im- 
portation could be continned for any length of time without-e corres- 
ponding exportation, direct or indirect, there would-be an eneourage- 
ment for the purpose of that exportation, of some other uction to 
which eur situation might be better suited; thus affording st least a: 
equal, or probably a greater, and certainly amore beneficial employmen : 
to our capital and labor.”’ 

Similar petitions were presented, atthe same time, from Glasgow anc 
all the great trading and manufacturing towns. 

The following is taken from the petition ef the merehants of Bristo! 
against the renewal of the charter of the East India Company, presen'- 
ed on the 12th May, 1829, to the House ef Commons. It nffords the 


level. 
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This commercial warfare produced open hostilities in 1672, and a 
war that lasted six years; and it is to commercial prebilsition and retalia- 
tion thet most of the wars in Europe, since 1667, are to be attributed. 
England followed the example of Holland, in prehibiting French pro- 
ductions; and, from that time, has been amongst the foremost of 
States in loading her commercial legislation with all kimds of mischiev- 
ous and erroneous regulations. 


held, that the protection of trade was a necessary part ef the duty of the 


the consequence would have been throughout the world, of allowing 
country with every article of production, of the best e@uality, and at the 
lowest possible price, and in advancing universal wealth and civiliza- 
tion: and, on the other, what the consequences have been of the nn- 
merous wars which the system of protecting trade and manufacture; 





tions, since 1667, on a most mistaken notion which has been generally | 
Executive Government, when it is considered, on the one hand, what | 


trade and manufactures to take their natural course in supplying every | 


' best practical anthority im favor of what has been so often stated in the 


preceding pages, of the advantage of extended importations in increas- 
ing the demand for British productions. The petitioners say, “ That 
the extension of this most important branch of commerce, (oar ex- 
ports.) with so many millions of our fellow subjects. | prevented 
by the deficiency of suitable returns, for the production of whieh ti 


soil, climate, and population of India are peculiarly adapted, and whieh 
As this system of protection has been steadily acted upon by al! na- 


| need only the due application of British skill and capital. The removal «* 
the existing restrictions will necessarily create increased demard f 
British goods, the increased employ ment of British artizans, encoureg+- 
| ment of British agricultare, angmented and improved imports of [. 
| India produce, extended employment of British shipping, and inc~ 
of national revenue. 
The Committee of Wavs and Means of the Congress of the Unites! 
States, say. in their Report of the 12th of March, 1=2-—* In all cases 
| where high duties are imposed to afford protection, foreign commerce: 
| must, in the nature of things, be diminished to a greater extent than do 


*? 


has given rise te, we cannot avoid coming to the conclusion, that those | mestic industry is encouraged.” And they add—* In closing this bre? 
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Banner of the Constitution. 





and imperfect review of the destroying operation of the proposed pro- 
hibitory policy, denominated, with singular imappropriateness of jan- 
guage, a protecting policy, they cannot but pause ty make a reinark, 
obviously suggested by the occasion, that it is much easier to destroy 
than to create wealth by legislation.” 

The Committee of the citizens of Boston and its vicinity, in their Re- 

ort, dated Nov. 30, 1827, on the new American Tariff, make the fol- 
owing remarks: “ That dear goods made at home are better than 
cheap ones from abroad; that capital and labor cannot be employed in 
this country without prohibitory duties; that it is patriotic to tax the 
many for the benefit of the few; that it i< just to aid by legislation manu- 
factures that do not succeed without it; that we ought to sell to other 
nations, but never to buy from them—are, we have long since known, 
fundamental principles among the advocates of the American System. 
it is, however, extraordinary. that these ancient and memorable maxnos, 
sprung from the darkest ages of ignorance apd barbarism, should take 
their last refuge here, and find a statesman of great reputation and 
knowledge willing to risk his reputation in their defence.” 

The petition of the proprietors of vineyards in the department of the 
Gironde, presented to the French Chambers, in 1525, and signed by 

2,560 individuals, places in a clearer point of view than any docu- 
ment that ever was published, the great evils of the prohibitory system, 
and strikingly demonstrates, that whatever it may confer on one or 
more branches of industry, must be obtained by the in‘4iction of an 
equal or greater loas to others that are naturally more advantageous. 

The petitioners stigmatize the prohibitory system as a “ deplorable 
error,” as “a contradiction,” and ‘an absurdity,” and show that their 
distresses hgve originated in the restrictions laid on the importations of 
foreign productions into France. 

Such, then, are the consequences of the prohibitive system—a sys- 
tem which prevents those countries which are subject to its influence 
from enjoying the full measure of productiveness which their separate 
advantages Might be made to yield; which divides the community of 
each country into two classes, the consumers and the monopolists, each 
interested in each others’ loss; a system which bolsters up a bad prinei- 
ple with an infinitely vexatious detail of duties, drawbacks, and probi- 
bitions; and, what is worse than all, which is established to the advan- 
tage of nobody, and the disadvantage of all the world. The public in- 
terest, therefore, requires the total abrogation of it: but this should be 
brought about by degrees, for it must be admitted that those who are 
now protected by restrictions have a right to demand that they should 
not be suddenly repealed, and that a reasonable time should be allowed 
them to prepare themselves for mecting foreign competition, or to with- 
draw from their present employments. ‘Thi: much they have a rightto 
ask, and ought to obtain, and no more ; for if more be granted, the in- 
terests of the majority of the public will be sacrificed to those of a very 
small part of the community. One poimt only remains to be noticed 
belonging to the protecting system, namely, the opinion which some 
persons hold, that we should not remove the restrictions on the importa- 
tion of foreign goods, unless foreign countries agree to allow our goods to 
be imported. But the grounds ou which it is expedient for usto remove 
these restrictions, are the numerous injuries we suffer from them, in the 
several ways already described: if, therefore, we postpone the removal 
of them ull we can persuade other countries to make an arrangement 
for a reciprocal removal, we postpone taking advantage of the power 

that is in our hands of relieving ourselves. 

The petition of the merchants of London, before referred to, contains 
the following paragraph on this point: “ That although, as a matter of 
mere diplomacy, it may sometimes answer to hold out the removal of 
particular prohibitions or high duties, as depending upon corresponding 
concessions, by other States, in our favor, it does not follow that we should 
maintain our restrictions in cases where the desired concessions on their 
part cannot be obtained. Ovur restrictions would not be less prejudicial 
to our own capital and industry, because other Governments persisted 
in preserving impolitic regulations.” 

As the progress of industry and the increase of capital are greatly 
promoted by every thing that adds te the annual amount of imports, the 
right policy is, to remove all obstructions in the way of importations, 
without the slightest reference to what course foreign Governments 
may think proper to adopt. 

Every thing has now been stated that seems necessa;y to be urged at 
the present moment in favor of a revision of the existing taxes: for 
though much might be said against several others that have not been 
noticed, there are none which do the same injury to industry and na- 
uonal prosperity, as those which have been under examination. The 
duties on advertisements and insurances, and the postage on letters, 
particularly on foreign letters, are sv excessively high, that there is every 
reason to infer that a reduction ef them would be followed by a consi- 
derable increase of revenue. 

The effort which was made, in 1825, to obtain a repeal of the assessed 
taxes, was founded on a total misconception of the comparative effects of 
different kinds of taxes on the interests of the people. No advantage 
would have arisen from a repeal of those taxes, beyond the mere relief 
from so much taxation; while, on the other hand, the repeal of the taxes 
on raw materials and manufactures, and the reduction of the enormous- 
ly high duties on tobacco and foreign spirits, would be productive of 
considerable benefit to the cousumer, would put an end to smuggling, 
and would increase the employment of capital, and labor, and foreign 
commerce. Lord Goderich is entitled to the greatest praise for having 
had the firmness, in 1°25, to resist the temptation of sacrificing a sound 
principle to the acquisition of temporary popularity; he has the merit 
of being the firat Chancellor of the Exchequer who reduced to practice 
those principles which are the only sure basis of national prosperity. 

The inquiry which is the subject of the preceding pages, with the 
effects of those taxes which have been particularly mentioned, leaves 
no doubt as to how much the industry and wealth of a nation would be 
increased, if it were practicable to modify, or wholly to repeal them; and 
at the same time secure, by other means, a sufficient revenue for the pub- 
lic service. A powerful inducement is therefore established, to endea- 
vor to ascertain whether means cannot be found for making good the 
revenue that would be lost by giving the public the benefit of the pro- 
posed reform of taxation. 

Although a general notion prevails that no such means exist, it is a 
mere conjecture, and not deserving of any weight: because no proper 
etforts have as yet been made to trace, in sufficient detail, the sources 
from which new revenue might be derived, or the savings by which the 
present scales of expenditure might be diminished. 

If, on the one hand, the country has been going en, as would ap- 
pear to be the case from what bas already been said, in a progressive 
course of acenmulating new wealth, and thus adding to the resources 
of new taxation; and if, on the other, a system of great profusion has 
been engrafted in the administration of the public expenditure, there is 
astrong primafacie case to juetify the matvuiens that, if proper mea- 
sures were taken, there would be no great difheulty in providing, by 
new methods, a sufficient revenue for the public service. 

It is, no doubt, the duty of Mimisters te act with the greatest circum- 
spection with respect te every plan of referm, which, by possibility, 
might place the treasury in a situation not to be able to meet the current 
demands upon it. But all hazards of this kind might be avoided by pro- 

ceeding in the business of reducing or repealing taxes by degrees, and 
by making the measures for supplying new means of providing for the 
expenditure take precedence. lf upon a full consideration of the po- 
licy of removing all impediments in the way of the progress of indus- 
try, and the accumulation of national wealth, it were thought expedient 
to make a considerable reduction in the taxes affecting industry, the 
revenue might be rendered sufficient for all the public services: Ist, 
By the increased revenue which would arise from increased expendi- 
ture on taxed commodities, in consequence of repealing the taxes and 
taking otf protecting duties. 2dly, By the retrenchment of the public 
expenditure. 3dly, By new taxes. Each of these will be examined 
in the following pages. 





Upwards of 200,000 in gold, are said to have been coined in Geor- 
gia, the present season, in $2 50, $3, and $10 pieces. On one side is 
“ Templeton Reed, Assayer,"’ aud on the other, ‘‘ Georgia Geld,” 
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Tcrspay, Jory 19. 1787. - 

The Hon. Mr. Kine, from the Grand Committee to whom was refer- 
red the first paragraph of the Report of a Committee consisting of Mr. 
G. Morris, Mr. Gorham, Mr. Randoiph, Mr. Rutledge, and Mr. King, 
injurmed the House that the Commitice were prepared to report. He 
then read the reportin his place ; and, the same being delivered im at 
the Secretary's table, was again read, and is as follows, namely : 

“That, in the original formation of the Legislature of the United 
States, the first branch thereof shall consist of sixty-tive members, of 
Which number 
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It was moved and seconded to amend the report, by striking out the 
word “three,” in the apportionment of representation to New Hamp- 
shire, and inserting the word * two,”’—W hich passed in the negative. 

Yeas—South Carolina, Georgia—2. 

Nays—Massachusetts, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina—. 

It was moved and seconded to amend the report, by striking out the 
word * five,” in the apportionment of representation to North Carolina, 
and inserting the word “ six,”’—W hich passed in the negative. 

Yeas—North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia—38. 

Nays—Massachusetts, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia—s. 

It was moved and seconded to amend the report, by striking out the 
word * five,” in the apportionment of representation to South Carolina, 
and inserting the word “six,”—Which passed in the negative. 

Yeas—Delaware, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia—4. 

Nays— Massachusetts, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland, Virginia—7. 

It was moved and seconded to amend the report, by striking out the 
word “three,” im the apportionment of representation to Georgia, and 
inserting the word “ four,”’—Which passed in the negative. 

Yeas—Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Geurgia—. 

Nays—Massachusetts, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, Delaware, Maryland—7. 

It was moved and seconded to double the number of representatives 
in the first branch of the Legislature of the United States, appyrtioned 
by the report of the Grand Committee to each State—Which passed in 
the negative. 

Yeas— Delaware, Virginia—2. 

Nays—Massachusetts, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia—9. 

On the question to agree to the report of the Grand Committee—It 
passed in the affirmatis e. 

Yeas—Massachusetts, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Pennsy]- 
vania, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina—¥. 

Nays—South Carolina, Georgia—2. 

It was moved and seconded to add the following amendment after 
the second paragraph of the report from the Committee consisting of 
Mr. Morris, Mr. Gorham, Mr. Randolph, Mr. Rutledge, and Mr. King: 

“That, in order to ascertain alterations in the population and wealth 
of the States, the Legislature of the United States be required to cause 
a proper census and estimate to be taken once in every term of 
years.” 

It was moved and seconded to postpone the consideration of the last 
motion, in order to take up the following, namely : 

“That the Committee of eleven, to whom was referred the report o 
the Committee of five, on the subject of representation, be requested 
to furnish the Convention with the principles on which they grounded 
the report.” | 

Which passed in the negative. 

Yea—South Carolina—1. 

Nays—Massachusetts, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, Georgia—10. 

And then the House adjourned till to-morrow, at 11 o'clock, A. M. 


Weopwsspay, Jury 11, 1787. 


The amendment offered to the second paragraph of the report from 
the Committee consisting of Mr. G. Morris, Mr. Gorhain, MM, . Ran- 
dolph, Mr. Rutledge, and Mr. King, beimg withdrawn— 

It was moved by Mr, Williamson, and seconded, to substitute the fol- 
lowing resolution, namely : 

‘* Resolved, That, in order to ascertain the alterations that may happen 
in the population and wealth of the several States, a census shall be ta- 
ken of the free inhabitants of each State, and three-fifths of the inhabi- 
tants of other description, on the first year after this form of government 
shall have been adopted—and afterwards on every term of years ; 
and the Legislature shall alter or augment the representation accord- 
ingly.” 

{ was moved and seconded to strike out the words “ three-fifths of,” 
—W «ch passed in the negative. 

Yeas—Delaware, South Carolina, Georgia—3. 

Nays—Massachusetts, Connecticut, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ma- 
ryland, Virginia, North Carolina—7. 

It was moved by Mr. Rutledge, and seconded, to postpone the con- | 
— of the resolution proposed, in order to take up the following, 
namely : 

“ Resolved, That, at the end of —— years from the meeting of the 
Legislature of the United States, and at the expiration of every —— 
years thereafter, the Legislature of the United States be required to ap- 
portion the representation of the several States, according to the princi 
ples of their wealth and population.” 

On the question to postpone—It passed in the negative. 

tee! eommeretns Pennsyivania, Delaware, South Carolina, 
Georgia—). 

Nays—Connecticut, New Jersey, Maryland, Virginia, North Caroli- 
na—. 

It was moved and secended te agree to the first clause of the resolu- 
tion, namely : 

“ That, in order to ascertain the alterations that may happen in the 
population and wealth of the several States, a census shall be taken of 
the free inhabitants of each State.”’ 

Which passed in the affirmative. 

Yeas—Massachusetts, Connecticnt, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina—6. 

Nays—Delaware, Maryland, South Carolina, Georgia—4. 

It was moved and seconded to adjourn—Passed in the negative. 

Yea—Pennsylvania—1. 

jays— Massachusetts, Connecticut, New Jersey, Delaware, Mary- 
land, Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia—9. 

It was moved and seconded to agree to the following clause of the re- 
solution, namely . 

“ And three-fifths of the inhabitants of other description.” 

Which in the negative. 

Yeas—Connecticut, Virginia, North Carolina, Georgia—4. 

Nays—Massachusetts, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Mary- 
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It was moved and seconded to agree to the fullowing clause of the re- 
solution, namely : 

“On the first year after this form of gusernment shall have been 
adopted.”’ 

Which passed in the affirmative. 

Ycas—Mussachusetts, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Virg)- 
nia; North Carolina, South Carolina—7. 

Nays—Connecticut, Maryland, Georgia—3s. 

It was moved and seconded to fill up the blank with the word * fif- 
teen,’’—W hich passed unanimously in the aflirmative. 

It was moved and seconded to add, after the words “ fifteen years,” 
the words “ at least,””—W hich passed in the negative. 

Yeas—Massachusetts, Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Geor- 
gia—5. 

Nays—Connecticut, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Mary- 
land—5, 

It was moved and seconded to agree to the following clause of the re- 
solution, namely : 

‘* And the Legislature shali alter or augment the representation ac- 
cordingly.”’ 

Which passed unanimously in the affirmative. 

On the question to agree to the resolution as amended—It passed 
unanimously in the negative. 

And then the House adjourned till to-morrow, at 11 o'clock, A.M. 

Tuerspay, Jury 12, 1787. 

It was moved and seconded to add the following clause to the last 
resolution agreed to by the House, respecting the representation in the 
first branch of the Legislature of the United States, namely : 

* Provided, alreays, That direct taxation ought to be proportioned ac- 
cording to representation.”’ 

Which passed unanimously in the affirnative. 

It was moved and seconded to postpone the consideration of the first 
clause in the report from the first Grand Committee—W hich passed in 
the aflirmative. 

It was moved and seconded to add the following amendment to the 
last clause adopted by the House, namely : 

* And that the rule of contribution by direct taxation, for the support 
of the Government of the United States, shall be the number of whit 
inhabitants, and three-fifths of every other description, in the several 
States, until some other rule, that shall more accurately ascertain the 
wealth of the several States, can be devised and adopted by the Legis 
lature.” 

The last amendment being withdrawn— 

It was moved and seconded to substitute the following, namely : 

* And, in o. der to ascertain the alteration in the representation which 
may be required, from time to time, by the changes in the relative cir- 
cumstances of the States— 

“ Resolved, That a census be taken within two years from the first 
meeting of the Legislature of the United States and once within the 
term of every years afterwards, of all the inhabitants of the United 
States, in the manner and according to the ratio recommended by Con- 
gress, in their resolution of ————, and that the Legislature of the L 
States shall arrange the representation accordingly.” 

It was moved and seconded so to alter the last clause adopted by the 
House, that, together with the amendment proposed, the whole should 
read as follows, namely : 

* Provided, always, ‘That representation oughtto be proportioned ac- 
cording to direct taxation. And, in order to ascertain the alterations in 
the direct taxation which may be required, from tme to time, by the 
changes in the relative circumstences of the States— 

” ved, That a census be taken within two years from the first 
meeting of the Legislature of the United States, and once within the 
term of every years afterwards, of all the inhabitants of the United 
States, iy the manner and according to the ratio recommended by Con- 








gress, in their resolution of April 1%, 1783; and that the Legislature ot 


the United States shall proportion the direct taxation accordingly.” 

It was moved and seconded to strike out the word ‘‘ two,” and insert 
the word “ six,”"—Whieh passed in the affirmative. 

‘eas—Connecticut, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, South Ca 

rolina—®. 

Nays— Massachusetts, Virginia, North Carolina, Georgia—4. 

Dirided—Delaware—1. 

It was moved and seconded to fill up the blank with the number 
“twenty,” —Which passed in the negative. 

Yeas—Connecticut, New Jersey, Pennsylvania—3. 

Nays— Massachusetts, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, North Caroli- 
na, South Carolina, Georgia—7. 

[t was moved and seconded to fill up the blank with the word “ten,” 
—Which passed in the athirmative. 

Yeas— Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia—e. 

Nays—Connecticut, New Jersey—2. 

It was moved and seconded to strike out the words “in the manner 
and according to the ratio recommended by Congress, in their resoln- 


every description and concition,”—Which passed in the negative. 

Yeas—South Carolina, Georgia—2. 

Nays—Massachusetts, Connecticut, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, De- 
laware, Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina—8. 

The question being about to be put upon the clause as amended, the 
previous question was called for, and passed in the negative. 

Yea—New Jersey—L 

Nays— Massachusetts, Connecticut, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virgi- 
nia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia—8. 

Divided—Delawaro—!. 

On the question to agree to the clause as amended, namety : 

“ Provided, always, That representation ought to be proportioned ac- 

cording to direct taxation. And, in order to ascertain the alteration in 
the direct taxation which may be required, from time to time, by the 
changes in the relative circumstances of the States— 
“ Resolved, That a census be taken within six years from the first 
meeting of the Legislature of the United States, and once within the 
term of every ten years afterwards, of all the inhabitants of the United 
States, in the manner and according to the ratio recommended by Con- 
gress, in their resolution of April 18, 1783; and that the Legislature of 
the United States shall proportion the direct tax accordingly.” 

It passed in the affirmative. 

Yeas—Connecticut, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia, North Caro- 
lina, Georgia—fi. 

Nays—New Jersey, Delaware—2. 

Divided— Massachusetts, South Carolina—2. 

And then the House adjourned till to-morrow, at 11 o'clock, A. M. 





From the Dover (N. H.) Gazette. 


‘The Fditor of the Banner of the Constitution is publishing some Fa- 
says under the head of Politics for Farmers, wherein he shows, by a 
comparison of prices in 1816 and 1830, how fallacious is the position of 
the Tariflites, that the “‘ fall which has taken place since the year 1816, 
in the prices of certain manufactures which have been highly protected, 
is to be ascribed to the operation of high duties; and proving that 
‘a similar fall has taken place on almost every article, protected or not.” 
His mode of proceeding is admirable; he takes up the various articles 
to be found in the price current alphabetically, and so proceeds in that 
order. The facts are very clearly set forth, and the conclusion which 
he comes to is irresistible. We shall endeavor, in a few weeks, to re 
publish some of these valuable essays, and in the mean time recommend 
that valuable paper to the patronage of the public. 





Reader, whoever thou art, when providing the little comforts for 
thyself and family, bear in mind that for each pound of sugar thon 


}buyest, thou = four cents to look upon and enjoy the beauty of the 
y ? 


“ American System.” Art thou not almost wearied with the show 
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Jand, South Carolina-—6, 


Kentucky Statesman. 
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FOR THE BANNER OF THE CONSTITUTION. 





No. 3—DUTY ON SUGAR, 
A TAX ON-THE MANY FOR THE BENEFIT OF THE FEW. 

We have said in a former number that one of the features 
of the restrictive and taxing system, or, as it sometimes called 
hy those who receive the benefits of it, the “*‘ American Sys- 
TEM,” was a burdensome taxation on the many for the benefit 
of the few, as in the case of the iron tax of sixty or seventy 
per cent. oa the raw material, for the benefit of a few bundred 
wealthy iron-masters. ‘The tax on glass and glass ware, for the 
heaefit of a few hundred glass-manufacturers, who demand 
double the prices for an ordinary article at which a better oue 
can be imported, and in exchange ‘ur the produce of our farmers, 
reduced to such miserable prices principally by a nou-impor- 
tation and non-exportation system, and which can never actain 
its value tillthe yeomaury of thecountry remove those taxes on 
the poor and middling classes, which were levied for the beuefit 
of a proud and overbearing aristocracy. 

I"he tax on cottons and woeliens, is levicd for the benefit 
of the most wealthy men in the Uniea, who, while demanding 
of Congress an increase of duties in 1520 and 1824, were di- 
viding their profits of ten to twenty per cent. Of those capi- 
talists who manage concerns worth 60 or $70,000, accord- 
ing to theiz own assertions, there are but a few thousand who 
profit by the * protecting’ system, and, to swell their gains, 
twelve millions of people are laid under a heavy tribute on 
one of the first necessaries of life, and constituting the heaviest 
share of a poor man's expenditure, nert to his bread. 

Let us pow see whether the sugar tribute levied on Sreemen 


for the benefit of slaves and their idle and luxurious owners, is 


not also “a tax on the many for the bevefit of the few.” To 
prove the affirmative of my proposition, we shall again refer té 
an authority who is worthy of the confidence of the advocates 
of restriction and taxation, and who, in addition to his vast 
store of faets, is not surpassed as a philosoplier and an econo- 
mist by any of the great men on the side he supports—we do 
not except even Mr. Rush or the late Minister to Spain, Mr. A. 
H. Everett, who is now considered as the champion of ‘the 
“American System,” at the souree from whence it derives 
ifs most solid support—we mean, Boston, celebrated formerly as 
the head quarters of good principles, and now, as the head 
quarters of that powerful and respectable family, the Long- 
parses, the most patriotic and potent supporters of the Ameri- 
ean System, and who, like the great families in England, have 
the command of so many “rotten boroughs” that they can 
control the national legislation. The city of Boston herself, 
with all her ancieot fame and pretensions to the charaeter of 
an enlightened and independent community, has had only one 
member in Congress since the establishment of the “* American 
System,” who is pot pow, or has net heen a member of the 
Waltham or Lowell Corporations. ‘The member elect is also 
one of the proprietors. Nor is there a district in the State of 
Massachusetts where this class of men cannot contro! the 
election. 

To return, however, to our subject, which is to show what 
a sinall number of individuals—lords of the sugar-cane and their 
slaves—are benefitted by the sugar tax. Mr. Niles, in one of 
his Registers, after having observed what ao injurious effect 
would be produced on the prices of cotton, if the ‘‘ numerous 
laborers” employed in the cultivation of sugar should be turned 
away to the raising of that staple, says, that, in 1829, there 
were about 700 sugar-planters ia Louisiana, aud the crop pro- 
duced iu 1828—1829, 90,000,000 Ibs., which, at 5,000 Ibs. per 
band, “employed 18,000 full hands.” Ina note, he says, ac- 
eording to an amended Report of a Committee of Sugar- 
Planters at Baton Rouge, the number was nearer 36,000 slaves. 

The whole aumber of slaves in the Union, at this moment, 
is not much under 2,000,000; yet, this learned and ingenious 
writer, so famed among the friends of restriction for his facts 
and his reasonings, dwells upon the immense importance of the 
sugar cultivation to the value of slaves, in which he is followed 
by Mr. Senater Jonston, in his letter to the Secretary of the 
Treasury, upon the advantage of maintaining the sugar tax, 
which, he says, after all the burdens it imposes on ticelve mil- 
lions of people for the benefit of twenty-five thousand slaves, 
has ouly yielded, for some years past, six per cent. per an- 
num, a lower rate of interest than could have been obtained 
in that section on the most perfect security. But the price of 
sugars for five years has avarged thirty-three per cent. higher 
than the present prices of imported sugars, and they are des- 
tined to go lower. If Mr. Johasten’s statements can, therefore. 
be relied upon, the lords of the sugar-cane must have a still 
higher protection, or, like the protected woollen manufacturers, 
they will be ruined. ‘The Senator, though an intelligent man, 
has certainly fallen far behind Mr. Niles in logical skill. But 
we forbear to make any further remarks oa a production, 
the weakness and absurdity of which has already been so 
effectually exposed by Mr. Haynes, in a note to his very inter- 
esting and unanswerable speech upon the Sugar Tar. 

Mr. Johnston estimates the number of slaves employed on 
the sugar estates, at 25,000, and their children, &c. at 10,000 
more. Mr. Hezekiah Niles, who has furnished most ef the 
raw materials for the speeches of the Tariff orators and 
writers, and may have done so on this occasion, puts them first 
at 18,000, and afterwards at “nearly 36,006;" so that, upeo 
the authority of two such eminent men, it will be safe to say, 
that the cultivation of sugar, which is, accordieg to Mr. 
Niles aud his followers, to sustain the value of a slave popula- 
tion, increasing at the rate of 60,000 per annum, does not 
give employment to more than 36,000 persons ! 

But the slaves cannot benefit by the cultivation of sugar, 
unless it is a blessing to be transferred from the healthy 
climate of Virginia to the pestiferous swamps of Louisiana— 
it is their masters, the “lords of the sugar-cane,’’ for whose 
benefit the tax is imposed, and we shall show in our next 
communication, that, according to the last return of the great- 
est crop ever brought to market, the number of plantations 
did not, in 1829, exceed 500. 

The sugar duty, then, which doubles the cost of one of the 
poor man’s articles of food necessary to his comfort and sup- 
port, is a tax of upwards of $4,000,000, for the support of five 
hundred slave-holders! This is a truth founded on data takeo 
from the statements of those who are most desirous of sus- 
‘taining this scandalous tribute levied on freemen for the support 


‘ 


of slaves, and the rulers of slaves ; and, it is what we mean, by 
affirming, that this, ia common with other similar features of 
the * American System,” proves, that its tendency aud its 
object is, “to tax the many for the benefit of the few.” 


A CONSUMER OF BROWN SUGARS. 





FOR THE BANNER OF THE CONSTITUTION. 





INVISIBLE TAXATION. 

The effects of invisible taxation are visible in every thing 
touched by Government. ‘They are to be seen in the splendid 
palaces at Washington, iu the splendid uniforms of the officers in 
the Army and Navy, io the retinue of servants, and in the 
large fortunes of coutractors. 

Among those not connected with the Government, the 
effects of this system are manifest iu different forms. The 
general aspect of society, as aflected by the system of invisible 
taxation, is, indeed, relieved by pleasing appearances, the 
spacious dwellings of a few capitalists, aad a few well-built 
manufacturing villages. 

The appropriate character of the restrictive policy is visible 
in the ragged, sauntering wanderer about the streets, intreat- 
ing in vain for occupatioo—while his family wants bread— 
in thread-bare coats; in naked feet; in the cold hearth, sur- 
rounded by a shivering family, when the north wind blows 
keenly, aud the stock of fuel is exhausted; in ragged, half- 
clothed children; in the hectic cheek, in the pale brow of the 
father of a family, who cannot provide for its wants; in the 
dockets of the Courts; in the lists of insolvent and imprison- 
ed debtors; in the common jails; in the penitentiaries and 
State prisons, aud sometimes ou the gallows. 

Muskets.—The Tariff, the peculiar vice of this country, is 
a Proteus, which assumes every form. One of its shapes is 
the Ordinance Department. This country, in time of pro- 
found peace, has provided herself with six hundred thousand 
muskets. Not only so, but the poor, the principal contributors, 
have paid for them the enormous average price of thirteen 
dollars »nd a quarter for a single musket and bayonet. The 
agnual supply of muskets of thirty thousand, it is said, is to be 
inereased this year to thirty-four thousand. When the con- 
tracts for this year shall have been performed, the United 
States will have a sominal capital in muskets amount- 
ing to eight millions three hundred and thirteen thousand seven 
huodred aod fifty dollars. The price of so simple a manufac- 
ture as a gun and bayonet, shows that the country has been 
tolerably well protected against making any advance wi this 
particular mode of domestic industry by the protecting system. 

All this comes from the people in the shape o* increased 
prices of gouds, by the effect of the unknown Tariff, invisible 
taxation, the American System. How much better would 
these eight millions of dollars have been in the pockets of the 
people than invesied in guns in the United States’ or State 
Arsenals. 

Sickness and death.—The bills of mortality and the grave- 
yards bear witness against the Tariff. The presumption is, 
that the taxes of Congress which increase, by one-half, the 
price of woollen clothing for the poor, increase the disease of 
consumptioun—and those who deny that such is the effect of 
these laws, take upon themselves the burden of proof. | 
mention consumption as the prevaleut disease of the country, 
and usually caused by exposure to cold. 

Humanity, charity, the obligations imposed by the religion 
professed in the country—especially the obligation to * clothe 
the naked,” forbid the extravagant injustice of forcing the gar- 
ments pecessary to render the poor comfortable, to double 
prices. 

If the partisans of the Tariff seek to continue this injustice, 
let them frankly avow it, and not add to injustice the crime of 
deception. The manufacture of cheap woollen cloths has been 
very much improved ; comfortable woolleu elothing, at iis 
natural price, has become very cheap, and would be, generally, 
attainable by the poor, if it had not been forced to artificial 
prices by the Tariff party. 

Every interment of a poor person, who has been exposed to 
suffering from the want of comfortable clothing, should remind 
the by-standers of the “ protecting system.” 





FOR THE BANNER OF THE CONSTITUTION. 





AN APPEAL FOR JUSTICE TO THE POOR, 


Addressed to the Members elected to the Twenty-Second Congress 
of the United States. 
NO. I. 

Gentlemen: The Poor—for I do not confine that term to those 
who are in abject poverty—are the great majority in every 
community. They sustain the greater portion of the pressure 
of public burdens. The affluevt contribute from their abund- 
ance to the public treasury. Their individual contributions are 
much greater, but, in the mass, are much less, than those con- 
tributed be the poor. 

Such is the abundant provision made for man by his Crea- 
tor—such are the capacities with which man is endowed by 
hissCreator—that poverty aod want are not entailed on man 
by the author of his existence, but are the results of wars and 
misgovernment. Of wars | shall not now speak—the annual 
payment of ten millions of dollars may suffice to remind the 
country of their effects—and there is now no apparent danger 
of any but a civil war, which may God avert. Misgovernment 
.is now the cause of this complaint on behalf of the poor. 

Believing that, in this comparatively free and happy coun- 
try, industry is fettered—that the progress of society is retard- 
ed—that many are made poor, and others compelled to remain 
poor, by the force and effect of legislation which is both mis- 
chievous and unwarranted—aud that these evils might be re- 
medied—I shall proceed to state wherein the National Legis- 
lature has done wrong, and is in danger of doing more wrong, 
and the mode and manner whereby the wrong may be righted. 

Ninety-six millions of the public money, under tbe present 
system of indirect and invisible taxation, had been demanced, 
fer local and selfish purposes, prior to the opening of the pre- 
sent session of Congress. The voracity of the applicants who 
applied for these enormous funds but stimulates the avidity of 
those who now follow in their train. None who justly regard 
the bonor or the interests of their country can read the pre- 
sent accounts of the proceedings of Congress—the constant 





references of petitions for the misappropriation of the people's 
money, in fraud of the Constitution—without a sense of shame 











for the degradation of the country, and a feeling of alarm for 
its safety. 

The question presented by the present condition of the coun- 
try is serious. ‘he National Legislature has legislated beyond 
the sphere to which it was limited by the Constitution. The 
legitimate objects of Government are, the defence of the coun- 
try, the maintenance of order, and the administration of jus- 
tice. Government should never interfere with the occupations 
of the people, nor burden the people with a tax of a single 
cent not necessary for the support of the Government. Such 
exactions are not only unjust, but inexpedient. Money expend- 
ed by mdividuals, for given objects, will usually produce more 
than double the effeet which the same money would have pro- 
duced, if expended by the Government. ‘There is not, per- 
haps, a greater exhibition of human folly, than that of a Go- 
verument interfering with and directing the occupations of the 
people. 

Wealth is the accumulation of individuals. It has a power- 
ful tendeacy to accumulate in time of peace. This tendency 
is so powerful in this country, that it is not entirely counter- 
acted by the mischievous legislation which attempts to mould 
society into artificial furms, aod to give legislative direction to 
labor and capital. 

The great axiom of legislative wisdom, is, to let the people 
alone—Laisscz nous faire. The people, not the Government, 
should seek—and, seeking, they would find—advantageous 
modes of investing capital and applying labor. Human folly 
and presumption assume many forms. Perhaps no human fol- 
ly is greater, or more presumptuous, or more ipjurious, than 
that of a legislator who undertakes to enrich a country by di- 
rections in a statute book. In some countries this interference 
with private industry is despotism—here it is folly—arrogant 
assumptian of power not granted by the national compact, 
and which, when its tendencies and effects shall be perceived, 
must excite the reproaches of the people. 

Feb. 26, 1831. A FRIEND OF THE POOR. 
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TO THE EDITOR: 


I have noticed, in the various Tariff organs of communica- 
tion, lately, numerous assertions in regard to the low price of 
Cottons, (always in consequence of protecting duties!) and our 
capability of competition with the British, io all foreign mar- 
kets. 

During the past year I passed some time in a neighboring 
British province, and, having oceasion to purchase a dozen 
yards of cotton, 1 proceeded to a dry-goods store, and, being 
aware of the strength and substance of the American article. 
‘aquired if they sold it. 1 was readily answered in the affirm- 
ative, and was shown a piece, with the stamp of some factory 
in Rhode Island. f examined it closely, and, from its stout- 
ness and texture, felt satisfied it came from this country ;— 
when, however, a few yards were uurolled, it proved to be 
glazed, and thus evidently to be of British manufacture. I 
however, was willing to give it a trial, and was pleased and 
astonished to fiad, on being washed, that it was as stout and 
strong as almost any American I had used. The quality was 
fully equal to shirtings usually retailed here at 16 ceats, where- 
as I paid but 7d., or 12 cents—and this price covered all the 
charges of importation from Great Britain. So far this cottca 
has worn as wel! as our own, and is smooth and strong. 

From this circumstance | easily deduced the reason why the 
manufacturers were averse to the abolition of duty on coarse 
cottons ; but the mystery of our competing with the British in 
all foreign markets, became still darker and mere wonderful. 
If, thonght 1, there were no or very moderate duties, and the 
long price of British cottons would be only 10 cents, and the short 
price somewhat less, why should we export our own at 16 ets. 
of equal quality? Or, especially if the same cottons can be 
exported from England even under 11 cents, (as they must be 
to sell at 12 cents in the colonies,) how could we compete with 
the British in foreign countries? 

In regard to the East ludia Cempany’s possessions, the out- 
ward freights from England have beeu high, in consequence 
of the seareity of homeward cargoes. The prices, therefore, 
of cottous, have been kept up, and a few bales from this coun- 
try may sometimes make a saving remittance ; but it is said 
that most of the foreign shipments, for two years past, have 
been made by the manufacturers themselves, to be rid of a sur- 
plus stock. 

Pray cortiaue to enlighten the public on these matters, and 
facts, as they occur, will be placed in your possession, by 

Boston, February 1, 1831. CIVIS. 





TO THE EDITOR: 


The foregoing was written some time since, but was mislaid. 
Since it was written a friend has returoed from England, and 
states, that a description of white cottons, similar to our owa, 
and equally strong and durable, is fast coming into general use 
among ‘the lower and middling classes, while a sull finer arti- 
cle, such as is not made ijn this country, is in use among the 
higher classes. The prices of the first description of these cot- 
tons he states to be 4d. to.6d. or 8 toll cents—about equal in 
quality to those.eosting 16 to 18 cents in this country. Coarse 
unbleached and stout, he thinks, were 2d. to 4d., or 4 tw 8 cts. 
—equal io quality to ours-of 8 to 10.cents. 

It is astonishing to consider the law price of that important 
necessary of life, clothing, in England ; and, although their 
bread-stuffs may cost them somewhat higher, they have a 
grezt economical advantage over us in clothing. Superfine 
broadcloth coats, such as the tailors demand $30 to 835 for in 
this country, may be had at £3 10s. to £4 (or $15 50 to $17 
75) in Great Britain. My friend has shown me a frock coat of 
good cloth, which cost him £2 5s., or only $12 22 cents, and 
could not be made here at less than $25. Pantaloons, 15s. to 
25s. or $3 33 to $5 55. Hats 10s. to 25s. or $2 22 to B5 55 
—the latter equal to $10 hats in this couatry, and, in fect, in 
some respects better. 

Other articles of raiment are proportionably low ; and thus 
we are compelled to pay nearly double, for our raiment, to 
what we ought to pay, under those priaciples of justice and of 
plain right and wrong whieh should always prevail in a free 
Government ; and, at the same time, our very means of pay- 
ing these exorbitant prices for clothing, are cut down, if not 
destroyed, by the interruption of our customary pursuits. 

{ am desirous that the farmers, the yeomanry of our country, 
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should understand these matters, and be no longer gulled by ‘they would render us a 


the iguis fatuus of the home- market. 


As a small 


oman market . and, without a foreig none, poor enough it has per centage iv the price of cotton sometimes constitutes the 


been. Perhaps 50 to 79,000 bar reis “of flour have been shipped 
to England the last three months, and see the consequence to | 
the agricultar alist: at least a dollar more for his flour, and in 
proporueon on hus 5! ‘ain, ac. 
have given him this bevefit! | 
is probabil y some millions of barrels of flour, the whole ol 

which is advanced by a compat ative small foreign demand 

No doubt the home-market is the most extensive and impor- 
tant: but, the more extensive the foreiga market, the more 
and the more valuable the home-market. 


Heoston,. February 26, Isul. 


a CIVIS. 


EDITORIAL CORRE SPONDENC E. 





Cuarsestron, (S.C.) Feb. 25, 1831. 
Dear Sir: 1 was gratified to see in the Banner of the 9th 
iustant, your exposure of the insidious mode adopted by Wil- 


diam Sullivan, Esq. of Boston, to disseminate, through the un- 
Ss uspect ted pages of a * Class Book,”’ the uneonstitutional doc- 
trines invented by the friends of a consolidated government. 
The incule ates of such revolutionary principles of coustruction, 
wh ose tendeu cy is to change the nature of our Federal Consti- 
tution, to the destruction of the weaker members of the Confed- 
eracy, tacluding, ultimately, the whole of the Atlantic States, is, 
undoubtedly, calculated to produce, hereafter, the most serious 
mischiefs. Early opinions are not easily eradicated, and meu 
too often act, through life, upon notions ‘adopted in childhood, 
Without any subse: quent examination of their correctness, 
They, therefore, who, knowingly, poison the minds of youth 
with erroneous dogmas, 
the virtuous. 
the evil will, it is hoped, prevent its general dissemination— 
at any rate, it will put parents and instructors on their gu uard— 
after which, if they sin knowingly, let the innocent blood 
which may be shed in consequence, be on them and their 
children. As for the States ever submitting quietly to such 
doctrines, it is totally out of the question. The principles of 
pure republicanism and self-government are too deeply im- 
planted in the minds of the majority of the people of this 
Union, ever to be given up without the death-struggle. 

I beg leave to send you as an antidote to the * Class 
Book,” a little political catechism, containing the true theory 
of our Government, and calculated to do much good. It is 
drawn from the arguments and writings of many of our most 
distinguished citizens, and does not contain a position which is 
not susceptible of demonstration. It is the work of a lady of 
this city, the daughter of a revolutionary patriot, who was a 
personal and political friend of Washington—one who was 
beloved by all who knew him, and respected by the whole 
Union for his lofty character and eminent acquirements. He 
was a Federalist of the South, a being as distinct from one 
of the East, as an English whig is from a tory. He loved the 
federal Constitution, and had Providence spared him to us 
until this day, he would have been at the head of those who 
are striving with all their energy to restore its purity. This 
lady has imbibed her father’s spirit, and in this, her native 
State, she stands highly honored among women. 

If you will publish the catechism in your paper, it may do 
good; at apy rate, it will let our opponents know the exact 
grounds upou which we rest our cause. 


[The catechism alluded to by our correspondent, will be 
published in an early paper.—Ed. } 





Dextaware County, (N.Y.) Feb. 25, 1831. 

The political doctrines advocated in your paper are in ac- 
cordance with the views of many respectable and intelligent 
individuals in this town. I think, with a prospectus, 1 could 
be the means ofswelling the number of your subscribers, should 
you desire it. 

[We need hardly say, that we take this offer very kindly 
from our correspondent, and will send him a prospectus, with- 
out delay, free of postage, as we will do to any other gentle- 
men who will volunteer to serve us, and promote the cause in 
the same way.— Ed. } 





Cuarxeston, (S.C.) Feb. 8, 1831. 
Let me assure you, sir, how highly valuable the “ Banner” 
is Viewed in this city by all these who love fair p!ay and just 
dealings. I have seen no paper yet that speaks so plainly 
those great truths which interest every good citizen of these 
United States. Go on and prosper in your good work, is my 
sincere wish. 
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The subscribers to this paper are respectfully informed, that 
we have no permanent agents established at any place, and 
that after this date, all payments are to be made directly to us. 
We are willing to pay the postage upon all letiers containing 
money, and to incur the risk of its transmission by mail, and 
will be punctual, as we have heretofore been, in forwarding 
receipts for all sums that may safely arrive. In giving this 
notice, we think our subscribers will perceive that we consult 
iheir convenience, as well as our own. The enclosing of a 
five dollar note in a sheet of paper, can be as conveniently done 
as payment can be made to a collector. A formal letter is not 
All that will be required is, that the name and 
residence of the individual who remits, shall be given, although 
we should be happy to be favored witha line from any gen- 

eman who might have leisure or inclination to address us. 

‘To those who live at a distance, and upon whose letters 
the post-office imposes a tax of fifty cents, that is, fen per cent. 


‘{ the subscription money, we will only say, that if they should 


nHecessa’ry. 


And yet the home- rao 
nc a ita 


i would say, 


deserve the lasting reprehension of | 
In the present instance, the early detection of 








‘whole of the planter’s income, so it is with publishers ; and we, 
| ourselves, 


have seen the day, when fifty cents from each sub- 


When would the bome-market | seription was fully equal to the whole income from this paper. 
What is a trifle to one man, becomes an object of maguilude to 


apother, when multiplied by a thousand. 


‘* Maine Democrat,” published at Saco, says: 

“ he - ditor of the Kennebec Journal seems to think that there will 

ority in the next Congress oppose “d to the prese ut Taritt.§ We 
also believe that there will. and trust that the bill of abominations will 

the u be made to undergo such a modification as shall vende ‘r it less bur- 

densome to the community.” 

The * North Carolina Journal,” of the 23d ultimo, contains 
an address from the Editor, J. A. Cameron, Esq., on with- 
drawing from the establishment. We extract the following 
pasenge from it, as containing sound and wholesome advice : 

* | leave the editorial chair at a moment of stirring interest. 
litical horizon is dim with commg storms’ 


‘The po- 
To my political friends [ 
be firm and consistent in your attachment to the Constitu- 
tion, and to the Union—hold fast to your principles, those principles 
which can alone ensure the safety of our political barque ; trust those 
politicians, and those only, who venerate the Constitution as it came 
from the hands of its framcrs—bew are of all inte rpre tations of that sa- 
cred instrument, but such as are apparent upon the face of it, and make 
‘* principles,” and not * men,” your governing motto.” 





The Senate of Massachusetts, on the 2eth ultimo, passed to 


a third reading a bill to renew the charters of fifty-seven Banks 
until the year Irol. 





The shrewdness displayed at the Post-Office of New York 
in judging of the contents of a letter, by inspection, is as 
great, perhaps, as in any part of the world. A lamp is kept 
constantly burning, and all letters not heavy enough to be 
weighed, are held up to it, in order to ascertain, by their trans- 
parency, whether they contain one or more enclosures. Even 
letters from other Post-Offices, which have the appearance of 
being undercharged, are here examined, and the mistake cor- 
recited. A striking case occurred to us the other day. We re- 
ceived a letter, which had originally been marked fifty cents, 
but had newly been rated at one dollar. It was quite a small 
sheet, and, to all appearance, no more than a double letter. 
We handed it back to the clerk, and asked him if he had not 
made a mistake. He held it up to the lamp, and replied in 
the negative. Upon opening the letter we found it to contain 
precisely three notes, which made his estimate correct. 





We recommend to the careful perusal of our readers the Es- 
says, the first of which appears in our paper to-day, under the 
title of “An Appeal for Justice to the Poor, addressed to the 
Members elected to the Twenty-Second Congress of the United 
States.” The writer is a gentleman of sound and clear views 
in relation to the subject of which he treats, and, although his 
proposition is one which will startle most persons who have 
seen born and educated in the belief that no Government can 
exist without custom-houses, yet, as far as we are acquainted 
with its scope and tendency, we think he will be borne out by 
the lights of science and the true principles of political philo- 
sophy. His object is, to show that the Government of the U. 
States, as being founded, more than avy other, upon calcula- 
tions of economy, ought, after the extinguishment of the pubtic 
debt, to adopt, in its financial regulations, the most economical 
mode of raising revenue—that is, that mode which shall pro- 
duce twelve millions of dollars per annum with the least bur- 
den upon the productive powers of the country. That mode, 
our correspondent conceives, and in this opinion we most hear- 
tily concur, to be direct taxation. Where taxes are collected 
in this way, which is precisely the same way in which all the 
taxes throughout the United States are collected for city, town, 
township, county, and State purposes, the only inconvenience 
which the people sustain, in collecting it, is the amount of 
commissions paid to the tax-collectors, which, we presume, up- 
on an average, does not exceed five per centum. But, where 
the taxes are collected through the custom-house, not only is 
an equal expense incurred in the collection, but the nation sus- 
tains a positive loss in its industry, by the obstructions placed 
in the way of its commerce, internal as well as external. Of 
the great difference between the operation of one mode and 
the other, any person may form a judgment, by simply looking 
over an account of his expenditures in the year. There is not 
an individual in the land whose expenses of living are not in- 
creased by duties upon food, clothing, fuel, utensils, and all 
other articles consumed by his family, to an extent equal, upon 
an average, to five dollars per head, whilst the support of the 
Government, by direct taxation, would, even under the present 
public debt, be but two dollars upon an average, and, after the 
payment of the debt, but one dollar per head. This subject 
merits a close examination. Our Government is said to be 
built upon compromises. If so, it is right that the unqualified 
doctrines of free trade, as founded upon pure science, should 
be fully and fairly brought into view, in order that the true 
ground of compromise, if such should be the result of the pre- 
sent struggle for liberty, may be the better discerned. 





The price of a newspaper in London is 7d. sterling, equal 
to about 14 cents of our money, and, estimating 311 papers in 
a year, the annual subscription would be $43 50. In New 
York, and Washington, and probably some of the Southern 





uservice by using the same sciveloge, 
They always had the | and converting two five dollar notes iuto a ten. 
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ton, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Cincinnati, it is 88 per ann. 
Av inhabitaot of London has therefore to pay more than four 
or five times as much for a daily paper, as av inhabitant of one 
of our cities ; and, as this expeuse is too great to be borne by 
every family, expedients are resorted to to get the newspaper 
at a cheaper rate. 

The London publishers, instead of supplying all their cus- 
tomers as ours do, are iv the practice of farming out to parti- 
cular contractors the right of supplying a particular district of 
the city. ‘These contractors give potice at the office, on the 
day before publication, of the number of papers they want, 
and they are supplied at a smal! discount. A part of them 
they serve to regular annual customers, such as the keepers of 
hotels and coffee-houses, ar.1 the more wealthy part of the 
community. But the greater part they hire out by the hour, for 
which purpose they employ small boys, who leave the paper 
at the houses of their customers at the appointed time, and 
punctually call for it again, to take it to somebody else, whom 
a different hour will suit. In this way a siugle paper is read 
by a number of people in a day, and, as all the mails leave 
London at 8 o'clock at night, the paper is sent to the country, 
where subscribers are readily found who are willing to take it at 
a reduced price, in consequence of its being somewhat soiled 
by previous use. Many papers, however, are not sent off by 
the first mail ; they are kept to be hired out to families and to 
inferior taverns frequented by people who are willing to be 
twenty-four hours behind their neighbors in the intelligence of 
the day, or who cannot afford to indulge in the luxury of de- 
vouring fresh news—and, after being thus re-read, they are 
sent off to the couutry. <A triend, who has had some practical 
acquaintance on this subject, states that the price for an hour's 
reading on the first morning is 2d. or 4 cents; in the afternoon 
it is probably not so mnch, and the next day half price. By 
the time a paper leaves a contractor's hands, it may probably 
have earned for him as much as it cost him and an equal sum 
besides—which, small as the compensation appears to be, 
would amount, upon 100 copies, if he should take that many, 
to $4350 per annum. 





Congress having now adjourned, the City of Washington, 
for the ensuing nine months, will be no longer the point to 
which the public eye will be turned to discover the indications 
of the policy by which this Government is to be hereafter 
guided. ‘Those who are anxious on the subject, who believe 
with us that the approaching contest will be terminated by the 
establishment of a Government of unlimited powers, or the over- 
throw of the American System, who regard the question now 
atissue, as destined to settle the fate of the Republic, will very 
naturally look to,the press for such light on the subject, as may 
enable them to judge whether any probability exists that 
the returning good sense of those who have, fora time, favored 
the destructive policy which is now shaking this Union to its 
centre, is, or is not, likely to restore the country to that peace 
and harmony which all good men must so earnestly desire. 
Indeed, if some strong indications of a return to the true prin- 
ciples upon which this Government was founded, should not 
be manifested before the next meeting of Congress, that body 
will assemble under circumstances of the most painful charac- 
ter. Those who have lulled themselves into the belief that 
the excited state of the South is either partial or evanes- 
cent, and that it will subside without the redress of the griev- 
ances complained of, have paid little attention to the course of 
public opinion for seven years, and have profited little by the 
experience of the last half century in reference to every con- 
test for liberty. Pending the discontents of the colonies which 
now form this confederation of States, prior to 1776, the 
British Government fancied that harsh language and strong 
measures would silence the complaints of those who were 
murmuring at unlawful taxation. At a subsequent period, 
France thought that the kidnapping of Toussaint L'Ouverture, 
and the letting loose of some kennels of bloodhounds, would 
quiet the discontents of St. Domingo. When the Spanish 
King was told that Venezuela, Buenos Ayres, Monte Video, 
Chili, Peru, Guatimala, and Mexico, were in a state of excite- 
ment which would lead to their dismemberment from the 
Castilian Empire, he ascribed such communications to the 
unfounded fears of those about him, who did not understand 
human nature as well as he himself. Don John, of Portugal, 
exhibited the same incredulity, and, in 1822, when he was told 
that Brazil would separate from the mother country, he and 
the Cortez both laughed at the silly suggestion. 


It is, perhaps, in the nature of things, that those who are in 
the possession of power should never have a full sense of the 
danger of overstepping the bounds of moderation in its exer- 
cise. Sometimes, however, we see discretion interpose to 
ward off impending convulsions. Mr. Jefferson gave up the 
embargo because he saw that the New England States pro- 
tested against it as an unconstitutional measure, and because 
he thought that a longer perseverance in it would drive them 
to a separation. Inu later times, the British Ministry yielded to 
the Catholics, upou the ground that indications of an approach- 
ing civil war were too manifest to remain unnoticed. But 
instances of infatuation kept up to the last moment, are, per- 
haps, most frequent. The expulsion of Charles the Tenth: 
from France, of the House of Orange from Belgium, of Con- 
stantine from Poland, were all of them events no more likely 





to happen eight months ago, than the expulsion of King 


happen to meet with a friend also about to make a poenietAnC®, | cities, the price of a daily paper is $10 per annum, and in Bos- Philip from France, or of King Wliliam from Great Britain 
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is atthis day. A very small portiou of the dissatisfaction which 
really exists any where, under oppression, is allowed to show 
itself in outward acts, and itis only when a storm is raised, 
that the elements of opposition are truly displayed. Who 
would have pronouuced, on the 25th day of last July, that there 
was in Paris a feeling which, if once aroused by a potent 
cause, would change the form of the Government, and drive 
headloug from his threne, in the short space of three days, the 
man who knew not how to respect the charter uader which he 
exercised his power? When liberty is at stake, men care little 
about Consequences, and whether the liberty whieh has been 
violated by rulers be that of speech, or of the press, or of the 
hand, by takieg from the mouth of labor the bread it has 
earned, it matters but little. Redress will be sought in pre- 
cisely the same way, aud with as complete a recklessvess of 
the consequences. Does it not, then, behoove those who have 
au interest in the perpetuation of this Union, and our republi- 
can institutions, to weigh well the mighty results that may 
‘flow from a longer refusal to listeu to the argumeuts of those 
who say they are wronged by the mode in which this Govern- 
ment has been lately administered? 1s it becoming a wise aud 
patriotic people to look upon the voice of the Southern States 
as entitled to ne respect, because they do not send to Congress 
a majority of its members? Have minorities no rights under a 
Goverument designed to be one of limited powers, aud powers 
expressly limited for the purpose of protecting minorities ! 
What those States complain of, and what they have a right to 
compiain of, is, that the people of the North will not listen to 
their appeals for justice. They deny the right of avy man to 
provounce a judgment upon the merits of their cause, without 
hearing what they have to say. They complain that the 
Northern press is closed to their remonstances, and that ration- 
al, legal, and constitutional arguments are net by deaunciatious 
and contumely. Iodeed, so coarse a domination, so conteimptu- 
ous an indifference, and so stubborn a disregard of a decent 
respect for Sovereign States have been displayed, that we do 
not see how any patriotic misd can behold them with com- 
posure. 

North of the Potomac this Journal is the only one mainly 
devoted to the discussion of questions of free trade and con- 
stitutional liberty. ‘To its columas, therefore, have its patrons 
a right to look for such intelligence as may throw light upon 
the actual state of the contest. Just in proportion as reasou 
and argument appear to be likely to produce the change in 
public policy, which can alone save the Republic, will forbearance 
aud long-suffering operate on the minds of those who almost 
pow despair of redress, except from a resort to measures 
which they, as well as all others, would deeply deplore. With 
the design, therefore, of bringing the matter as it really stands 
iato the view of our readers, we shall extract more copiously 
than we have heretofore done, from the different papers in the 
North and West, with which we exchange, such articles as 
may be calculated to show whether or no the anticipations 
which we have always entertained, that the American System 
would be overthrown, are likely to be realized. 

Already have there appeared some articles favorable to our 
principles, in quarters where, three months ago, not a breath 
would have been uttered on the subject, and these may be con- 
sidered as indications of a latent disposition to come cut by 
degrees ia proportion as the public mind is prepared for the 
truth. The party press will no doubt become more and more 
enlisted in the contest than it has heretofore been, and many 
who have not ventured to denounce the restrictive policy, as the 
American System, wi!l do it as Mr. Clay's System. We shall 
also copy from our Southern and Southwestern papers, sufli- 
cient matter to enable our readers in other quarters to see what 
impressions have been produced upon the public mind in those 
regions, by the closing of the session of Congress without the 
adoption of a single measure calculated to inspire them with 


the belief that a relaxation of the restrictive shackles is 
soon likely to take place. 


Before closing these remarks, we take the liberty of soliciting 
from our various friends throughout the Union, during the 
season when they make their remittances, communications as 
to the state of public opinion in their respective neighborhoods. 
It is possible for them to make this Journal the instrument of 
great good to the cause which they have so much at heart. ‘The 
concentration of the evidence which could be furnished by 
several hundreds of our subscribers, could not fail to afford 
mutual aid and support, and, as public opinion acquires a body 
and strength,” in proportion as each individual knows how 
others think and feel, in the same manner that the right wing of 
an army in an engagement fights better when it knows that 
the battle is well maintained on the extreme left, much is to 
he gained by having one common depository of intelligence. 
The circulation of this paper throws it into the view of near 
a hundred editors, located in nearly all of the States. It 
reaches, besides, most of the Departments and Bureaus of the 
Federal Government, some fifty or sixty Members of Congress. 
who patronize it throughout the year, the Governors of several 
States, a number of Members of State Legislatures, a consider- 
able body of lawyers who travel the circuits, of planters, 
farmers, and scientific political economists, pear a hundred 
physicians who have patients to visit, four or five Colleges, 
Reading Rooms in several of our cities, and the counting 
houses of some of the most intelligent merchants. With these 
chanees of circul-iion, as far as they extend, it may be seen 
that this paper has access to the most efficient channels for 
embodying public opinion, which the country affords, and if its 


future usefulness shall not be equal to its capabilities, it will 
not be the fault of the Editor. 





It is already known to our readers that Political Economy 
‘is taught, as a branch of liberal education, in Columbia Col- 
Hege, New York, in William aod Mary, Virginia, and in the 
South Carolina College, under Professors MeVickar, Dew, and 
Cooper, respectively. Those who admire that science, and 
who regard it as one of the chief studies to which the youth- 


ful mind should be direeted in a country where the avenues to| 





public stations are open to all, will now learn with pleasure | 
\that a course of lectures has been recently instituted at Prince- | 
tou College, a seminary celebrated for the number of eminent | 
and enlightened men who claim it as their Alma Mater. The 
Introductory Lecture to this course was delivered by Professor 
Vethake, on the dist of January last, and has since heen pub- 


lished in pamphlet form, “at the request of the Senior Class.” 
A copy vf it will be found in our paper of this day, and, as it 
is written by one who thoroughly understands the subject, and 
in adaptation to the minds of those who have not yet studied 
it closely, it will be easily understood by any one who will take 
the trouble to peruse it. For our parts, as bumble amateurs of 
the scieuce, we feel under great obligations to Professor Vet- 
hake for the able and spirited manner in which he has de- 
fended the champions of the true faith, by separating them 
from the ignorant empyries and quacks, who, because they 
have stored their heads and their libraries with a mass of sia- 
tistical tables, fancy themselves capable of teaching doctrines 
with which they are utterly unacquainted. 

In this lecture, which we earnest!y recommend to the reader, 
the Professor very properly urges that every student. who is, 
as one of the people, destined in future iife to exercise the pri- 
vilege and perform the duty of an independent elector, ought 
to feel himself bound to direct a portion of his attention to the 
science. In this sentiment we koow that all concur who have 
themselves examined into the importance of the study. Nine- 
teuths of the misery now suffered by the population of Europe 
and this country arises from the iguorance of those who are 
placed at the head of affairs, of political philosophy, a branch 
of knowledge as indispensable for the statesman, as thatof na- 
vigation is to the mariner. So long as this neglect of the only 
meaus adapted to the accomplishment of the end of good go- 
vernment continues, so long will portions of society be distress- 
ed, and so long will there exist a liability to fall into greater 
evils, owing to the want of knowledge of the causes which 
occasion the existing ones. The case is even now plainly pre- 
sented before us. Our restrictive laws have deprived more 
people of employment, in some branches of industry, than have 
gained employment in others. Their operation, however, be- 
ing insidious, indirect, and invisible, the mid of the uueducat- 
ed man is incapable of seeing the cause of his loss of employ- 
ment. Political demagogues and quack doctors tell him that 
his suffering is owing to the circumstance that the restriction 
has pot been pushed far enough, and he, falling into the snare, 
advocates a policy, by his vote, whieh renders his situation, or 
that of some body else, more wretched still. 

The Professor states, what is perfectly correct, that there is 
now going on a great contest between truth and error, and he 
asks, with great justice, *‘ Are we not called on by a sense of 
duty to take a side, at least, if we have the opportunity of ac- 





ee — 


the one he has mentioned, . 


_does a politician, a lawyer, or even a merchant, ! 








quiring the requisite information to enable us to make up an 
opinion? And does not he who remains neutral in such a contest, 
and in such circumstances, in fact take the side of error, by 
contributing to retard the progress of knowledge, and to delay 
the period of the ultimate triumph of truth, which it is in his 
power, and which it is his duty to accelerate?" We recommend 
these serious questions to the especial perusal of certain of our 
editorial brethren, who, convinced as firmly of the uth of the 
free trade dectrines as was Adam Smith himself, are, never- 
theless, upholding the cause of what they ‘nov to be untrue, by 
closing their columns to free discussions of, if not by positive 
eulogiums upon, the restrictive policy. We would ask such i! 
they can lay their hands upon their hearts, and say, with a 
clear conscience, that they are performing their duty as honest 
men, as virtuous citizens, as pure patriots? Can personal or 
political devotion to any man, or any party, justify an aban- 
doument of principle, and especially at a period when al! the 
influence of philosophy, and all the aid of integrity, are called 
in requisition to save the country? We think not, and we 
trust that the number will be few who will ever have occasion 
to say, ** The time once was, when my co-operation with the 
resolute few who braved the storm of prejudice, delusion, and 


avarice, but were forced to yield to the blast, might have saved 
the Union.” 


The remarks of the Lecturer, upon the objections raised 
against the science of political economy, upon the ground of 
its being metaphysical, abstract, and theoretical, are perfeetly 
just and conclusive against the objectors, and will be acknow- 
ledged so to be by every man who is capable of comprehend- 
ing the force of a logical demonstration. His strictures, too, 
upon your anti-theorist, your “ practical man,’ who believes 
nothing but facts, who is so full of the idea that one fact is 
worth a thousand theories, that he is wholly incapable of desig- 
nating the cause which produces any given effect, are altoge- 
ther merited. And he throws great light upon one matter 
which has been involved in partial obscurity, and that is, the 
cause of the perseverence in error of those who possess minds 
capable of perceiving the truth. He says: ‘All men are slow 


























to alter the opinious in which they have been educated, and| 


~~ 


which have been, as it were, interwoven into their general 
system of thinking, and intimately associated, perhaps, with 
many other favorite doctrines ; and such alteration is more es- 
pecially difficult, if the individual have, ia mature or advanced 
life, committed himself before the public in support of his opi- 
nions.”” ‘There is, however, one other principle, as potent as 


* merely in retaining men in er- 


ror, but in inducing them to desert the truth, and to embrace 
| error, and that is self-interest. This powerful stimulant lies, in 
| this country, at the root of the evil, the existence of which all 


men of sound political views cannot but deplore. No sooner 


become a 
stockholder in a manufacturing corporation, or a co-partner in 


some cotton, or woollen, or iron establishment; than a new 
light breaks in upon him, and he falls to work to conjure up a 
string of sophisms by which he may persuade himself, which 
be finds little difficulty in doing, that truth is error, and that 
error is truth. The same thing happess with those whose self- 
ish views run in a veia of political ambition. If they wish to 
be elected to public stations, or to receive appointments from 
those who are already placed there, they straightway reason 
themselves into the belief that white is black, and that black is 
white, and they all appear to adopt the creed that there is no 
such thing as truth—that that only is truth, to any particular 
mau, which appears to him, for the time being, to be such. 

To conclude: Professor Vethake asserts, what is perfectly 
true, that the truths of political economy are in accordance 
with the truths of Christianity. The principles of free trade 
are the precepts of the most uubounded philanthropy. We 
consider this lecture as the harbinger of good. The reputation 
of the Professor, for deep erudition in the mathematics, is ex- 
tensive, aud the influence of his name, in connexion with this 


lecture, cannot fail to produce an accession of strength and 
numbers to our cause. 


In a country situated like the United States, with a sea-coast 
of near two thousand miles in extent, and separated from a 
foreign territory for perhaps a thousand miles more, by lakes 
and rivers, and a mere geographical line, it is almost as physi- 
cally impossible to prevent smuggling, as it would be to shut 
out the tides of the ocean. This preposition must be self-evi- 
dent, and it is therefore clear, that the only protection which 
exists against the general introduction of contraband trade, is 
to be found in the moral sense of the people. That moral 
sense, however, with nine persons out of teu, has its price. 
Very few, perhaps, would be willing to sell it for a profit of fif- 
teen per ceatum, bus, when the inducement held out is thirty, 
fifty. or one hundred per centum, there are few, we apprehend, 
who would refuse to part with it. In forming our opinion on 
this subject, we must not suffer ourselves to be blinded by too 
high an estimate of the moral character of our own people. 
We must look to the bread schoo! of experience in other coun- 
tries, where high duties and prohibitions have beea long fami- 
liar, and see how they operate there, and if we find that all 
over the world smuggling is connived at, or directly sanction- 
ed, by the great body of the people, we should hardly expect 
to form an excepties to so general a rule. Nay, let the ques- 
tion be asked, what proportion of our citizens would buy a 
yard of cloth at seven dollars, from a merchaat’'s store, if he 
could buy one, next door to him, of the same quality, for six 
collars, even though there might be strong reasons for suspect- 
ing that the latter had been brought into the country by smug- 
gling? Would the great mass of the people ever think it in- 
cumbent on them, if a grocer should offer to sell sugar at five 
dollars a hundred, whilst others asked six or seven dollars for 
the same quality, to inquire whether it was smuggled or not ? 
We apprehend that an answer will be given, to both these 
questions, by no means calculated to inspire a belief in the ex- 
istence of any such moral feeling as would operate as a check 
upon the industry of smugglers, and this, after all, is the main 
element in this branch of business. If people of respectability 
aod character have no qualms of conscience to urge them to 
withhold purchases where a suspicion exists, there will be no 
lack of enterprizing rogues to meet their demands. 

We have lately made some inquiries on this subject, from 
persons who have travelled in Great Britain and on the Con- 
tinent of Europe, and their testimony has satisfied us, that, in 
the intercourse between France and England, every thing is 
smuggled, by travellers, that can possibly be concealed. Peo- 
ple that would not for the world defraud an individual out of 
six pence, have no hesitation in pocketing six pounds which 
ought by law to go into the public treasury. And, not only 
does this practice extend to the inferior and middling classes of 
people, to whom the saving is an object in 2 pecuniary point 
of view, but to people of the highest rank and fortune. Even 
ladies, in crossing the channel, are in the habit of concealing 
upon their persons, laces, jewelry, and articles of valuable 
clothing, and, what is the worst of it, no stigma of disgrace is 
attached to such a transaction, and, in the politest circles of 
society. the illicit introduction of foreign goads is spoken of by 
them without any reserve, or the slightest sense of their hav- 
ing been guilty of a dishonest act. Such is the inevitable ef- 
feet of a long perseverance in tempting duties; and the mis- 
fortune of it is, that, after the moral sense has once been bro- 
ken down, by a duty of fifty per centum, it cannot be raised 
again by a return to low duties. It is precisely like the taste 
for liquors. Had the duties on wines and foreign brandy and 
spirits been kept at a low rate, tens of thousands, who are now 
drunkards upon cheap whiskey, would have remained to this 
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day temperate drinkers of the former, from which they were | 
driven by the high price occasioned by the duty. 

A writer in one of the New York papers, in an article which 
we lately saw quoted in the National Gazette, asserts, that 
there are now persons in England who will undertake, for fif- 
teen per centum, to insure the safe arrival of goods at certain 
points of the United States, free of duty. We think this quite 
probable. A gentleman lately from England has assured us 
that goods can be insured from London to Paris, by the way 
of Ostend, against all the risks attendant upon smuggling, for 
seven and a half per centum. Al! through South America and 
the West Indies smuggling is carried on upon a most extensive 
scale, and it is known to every body, is practised by almost ev- 
ery body, and excites no compuactions, except those which 
arise from the fear of detection. Old Don John, of Portugal, 
when in Brazil, used to say that he knew he did not get above 
one half bis revenue, but he said he should gain nothing by 
clearing all the rogues out of the custom-house, for that their 
places would be supplied by a hungry set, who would not be 
content with a half. 

Now, when we reflect that the duties in most other coun- 
tries are not as high as they are in this, and that their facilities 
of detection are greater than ours, owing to more limited ter- 
ritory, a more dense population, and greater experience, how 
can We expect to remain free from contamination? Our cus- 
tom-house officers may not become corrupt, but our border in- 
habitants, being driven from honest pursuits by laws restricting 
their industry, will assuredly not long remain pure. And here 
we cannot withhold a tribute of respect to the high-minded 
and honorable conduct of the people of the Southern States, 
who, having at their disposal the means of destroying the for- 
ced manufacturing interests of the North, bya process which in 
some other countries would have been resorted to without hesi- 
tation, have spurned at the idea of accomplishing their emanci- 
pation from the burdensome system by which they are oppress- 
ed, by ignoble means. Yes, it may be asserted, without dan- 
ger of contradiction, that there are people in other countries, 
if notin our own, who, had their interests been lawlessly tram- 
pled upon, as have been those of the planting States, would, 
instead of securing redress by a manly contest for their rights, 
very soon have settled the question, by the simple operation of 
shutting their eyes, along the sea-coast, to the illicit introduc- 
uon of foreign goods, brought to their doors, by their fellow-ci- 
tizens of other States perhaps, in the same manuer that goods 
are now brought from Canada. [or their conduct in this par- 
ticular, they merit, and will receive, the 2¢plause of every ho- 
nest man ; and, if those whose interests have been preserved 
by this observance of an honorable line of conduct, possessed 
half the magnanimity which has been thus displayed, they 
would unite in doing homage to Southern virtue, and express 
their gratitude by returning to the paths of justice and the 
Constitution. 





Mr. Mallary, in his late Report in favor of the Prohibitory 
System, has introduced the following passage : 


‘ But, suppose the protecting duty withdrawn, and the American 
manufacturer left to compete with foreign labor on equal terms. Admit 
the cottons of India, England, and Scotland, and what would be the 
effect! Within two years, not a single cotton-mill in the United States 
would be in motion. The immense capital invested in them, amount- 
ing to many millions, would be utterly sunk to the country, and their 
owners irretrievably ruined. And why? Not because we cannot make 
the goods as cheap as in Manchester or Glasgoe, but because a war 
weuld be waged, by British capital, against American capital—a war 
of extermination. Such a war has been waged upon every article of 
American industry, wherever the pretecting duty has been inadequate, 
or the law extending the duty so framed that mercantile cupidity, and 
the cunning of foreigu manutacturers, could evade it.” 

This sort of logic has been at all times much relied upon by 
the Tariff party, but, as it bas heretofore seldom appeared, ex- 
cept in the silly effusions of the political arithmeticians who 
know nothing of political economy, we have scarcely deemed 
it worth the trouble of refutation. Being now presented to us, 
however, in a grave State Paper, intended to set forth the creed 
of the American System as we are to have it in case of the 
election of Mr. Clay, it ought not to be passed without some 
special notice. 

The position we understand to mean, that, although we can 
now manufacture cotton goods in this country as cheap as in 
Manchester or Glasgow, which the Committee undertake to 
prove, in a previous part of their Report, by the assertion that 
‘large exportations of them are made to foreign countries : 
they are carried to India, China, and South America, where 
they are sold to advantage,”—yet, the removal of the duty 
would lead to such immense importations, owing to the readi- 
ness of the foreign manufacturers to sell their goods for less 
than cost, that our mills would not be able to carry on their 
operations. Let us now examine this position, and see to what 
it would lead. 

The quantity of cotton annually manufactured in the United 
States is, according to the broadest estimate, 200,000 bales, of 
300 pounds each, making 60,000,000 pounds. Assuming the 
quantity of cloth manufactured from each pound of cotton at 
four yards, we shall have 240,000,000 yards, equal to twenty 
yards a-head upon our whole population. Now, whatever may 
be the average price per yard at which these fabrics are pro- 
duced, it is evident that an equal! quantity of similar products 
could not be imported from abroad, without incurring the ex- 

penses of freight, insurance, commissions, packages, porterage, 
and other charges, from which the American fabric would be 
exempt. We think that one cent per yard would be a low es- 
timate for these increased expenses, and, if that position be! 


granted, it will follow, that, in order to enable the foreign ma- 
oufacturers to enter our market upon equal terms with the Ame- 
rican, they must agree to lose, at the very start, one cent a 
yard, which, upon goods costing from 5 to 10 cents per yard, 
would be from 20 to 10 per centum, making an ayerage of 15 
per centum. But it must be recollected that this loss of 15 per 
centum would not of itself answer the purpose of breaking 
down the American manufacture. The American manufactu- 
rer would still be able to stand his ground : for, even with this 
loss on his shoulders, the foreign manufacturer would not be 
able to undersell the American. He would be merely able to 
sell at the same price, and, as such a trade would be a sense- 
less one, promising a certain present loss, without the prospect 
of any eventual gain, it certainly could not long be continued. 
No manufacturer in the world would be such a numskull as to 
send goods abroad for the purpose of selling them at the price 
he could get for them at home, sinking, without an equivalent, 
all the expenses of the voyage, and even incurring the risk, 


well known to British manufaeturers, of never getting paid for 
them at all. 


But we think we can hear Mr. Mallary say, “ Aye, but the 
foreign manufacturer will not be content to lose one cent a- 
yard ; he will consent to lose two, or three, or four, or five, 
rather than not succeed in breaking down the rival manovfac- 
ture.” Very well—let us examine this position also. The loss 
of an additional cent per yard would amount te 15 per centum 
more, making the whole loss 30 per centum. But would a re- 
duction in the price of cotton fabrics, of one cent a-yard, which 
could only take place by a saerifiee, on the part of the foreign 
manufacturer, equal to 30 per centaum upon his invoice, have 
the effect of stopping all our cotton mills? Would a redaction 
of two cents a-yard do it? It might certainly stop some of 
those in the Middle States, where skill and economy are not 
so far advanced as in some other quarters, but in New England 
it would probably not stop one. Would a reduction of three 
cents a-yard doit? For the sake of argument, we will sup- 
pose that it would. We will suppose, that, if all our manu- 
facturers were obliged, by foreign competition, to sell their 
fabrics at three cents per yard less than they now procure, it 
would be unprofitable for them to manufacture apy more. 
This, then, we will suppose to be the extent of the sacrifice 
called for, on the part of the foreign manufacturers, to enable 
them to stop all our cotton-mills. And how much will it 
amount to per annum? Why, precisely four cents per yard 
upon 240,000,000 yards—that is $9,600,000, or 60 per centum 
upon the invoice cost. 

Now, can any man believe that any set of manufacturers 
would be so regardless of their interests, as to give away, for 
nothing, more than one-half their property, in order to induce 
others to purchase the residue at a mere remunerating price? 
Human nature, and even human folly, great as it sometimes is, 
can furnish no foundation for such a belief. If, however, Mr. 
Mallary thinks that the foreign manufacturers would be guilty 
of such stupidity, it must be because they would expect some 
eventual benefit. He perhaps supposes, that, after the Ameri- 
can mills had been stopped, the foreigners would raise their 
price. Very well, let us suppose they do. If they raise it one 
cent a-yard, the New England cotton-mills wil! again go into 
operation. If they raise it two cents, those of the Middle 
States will again go into operation. And, if they raise it three 
cents, the old price and customary profits will again be restor- 
ed, and the foreigners would find :hat they were no better off 
than when they began ; but, on the contrary, if they continu- 
ed their ** war of extermination,” (self-extermination it should 
have been,) for two years only, they would be nearly twenty 
millions of dollars out of pocket, which by no possible contri- 
vance could ever be regained. 

In order to give the slightest pretensions to soundness to the 
position we are combatting, it ought to be shown, that, when 
the cotton-mil!s are stopped their value is annihilated, the same 
as if they were burnt to the ground, or swallowed up by an 
earthquake. But this is not the case. They are merely shut 
up, and, although they may sustain some injury from rust and 
want of use, the loss, besides, which is sustained by the com- 
munity, is only equal to the interest of the capital invested, | 
which is a mere trifle, compared to the advantages the com- 
munity would have gained by procuring their supply of cotton 
fabrics at a diminished cost of three cents per yard. Supposing 
the whole value, in the United States, invested in buildings and 
machinery applied to the cotton manufacture, to be equal to 
ten millions of dollars, (which would pry for five hundred at 
$20,000 a-piece,) the annual loss, by their being suspended, 
would be equal to but 600,000 dollars—whereas, the gain to the 
community, in getting 240,000,000 yards of cloth, at three cts. 
per yard less than cost, would amount to $7,200,000. 

Bat here we shall be told, that the labor of 50,000 people, 
employed in the cotton manufacture, would be lost to the coun- 
try. But would that be the case? Could not all those persons 
find employment in agriculture, or some other pursuit, if they 
would consent to work at less wages than they now receive at 
the cotton-milfs? We can have no doubt of it; but, as we 
have to deal with a class of reasoners who admit nothing but 
what favors their determination to hold on to the American 
System, we are obliged to argue with them on their own 
ground. And we therefore contend, that, even should there 
have been a total loss to the country of the entire labor of 
these 50,000 persons, the community would still have been 
gainers—and we prove it thus: 





The advantage gained by a reduction of three cents per yard, 


on 240,000,000 yards of cotton cloth, would be $7,200,000 





Deduet the interest on capital invested in idle 
buildings and machinery, - - - $600,000 
Also, possible injury sustained by want 











of use, - - - ot 4 - 600,000 
Also, the value of the labor of 50,000 
men, and children, at $109 each per ann. 
upon an average, - - - - 5,000,000 
$6,200,000 
Leaving acleargainof- - - = 81,000,000 





At this stage of the argument we shall probably be stopped 
by another position, which was ouce gravely put forth by Pro- 
fessor List, viz. that it is no advantage to a country to get 
goods cheap from abroad. That profound reasoner asserted, 
in a Lecture, delivered at Harrisburg, that it was a great evi! 
to a country to import cheap goods, which could be manufac- 
tured at home. This doctrine, carried out to its full extent. 
maintains that half a loaf is better than a whole one, that one 
pound of sugar is better than two, that a roundabout-jacket is 
better than a long coat, that half a cord of wood of a cold day 
is better than a whole one, that a great coat is better than a 
great coat and cloak besides. To combat such nonsense by 
serious argument, is enough to try the patience of a saint, and 
we must therefore leave it for others who have more of that 
virtue than we possess. 

It would seem that those who believe that the foreign ma- 
nufacturers are ready to make sacrifices to any extent to ruin 
our manufacturers, have sever given themselves the trouble to 
think who was to bear the loss. Some pretend that the British 
Government would bear it. It would perhaps be difficult to 
persuade a certain class of people that this was not the case. 
There are some editors in this country who profess to believe 
that the British Government employ people to set fire to our 
manufacturing establishments, and to kill our sheep. With 
such people it would be vain to argue: the question with them 
is not one of reason, but of passion—and, 

“Convince a man against bis will, 
‘He's of the same opinion still.”’ 

We think it much more likely that the British Government, 
if it were to interfere at all in forcing the manufactures of in- 
} dividuals into this country, would do it by affording facilities to 
the trade with Canada, with the view of aiding their clandes- 
tine introduction through that channel ; but we think no man 
can seriously believe, that, loaded as Great Britain is with 
debt and taxes, her Government would undertake to pay the 
losses of individual manufacturers, in euterprizes which eould 
not possibly now or hereafter eventuate in benefit. If eotton- 
mills were like oak trees, which require a century to re-place 
them, and if acorns were a valuable nut, there might be some 
ground for apprehending the agency of some foreign rival in 
destroying the existing forests. But, in regard to cotton facto- 
ries, a couple of years would suffice to re-place all there is in 
this country, even if they were to be destroyed, and not merely 
suspended. If, then, the British Government is not likely to raise 
the anoual fund of $9,600,000, requisite to suspend one single 
branch only of our industry, who will do it? The manufacto- 
rers. What manufacturers? Those who expect the benefit. 
But what benefit! None can ever accrue to them : for, the 
most they can expeet, in retura for so enormous a sacrifice, 
would be, to raise the price again to the old rate. As for rais- 
ing it higher, as many, who think only skin-deep, suppose, it 
would be impossible. If manufacturing is profitable in the U. 
States at present prices, an increase of one cent a-yard would 
only draw fresh capital into manufactures, and down would 
come the price again to the general level of profits. 

But, even supposing that our manufactures were not to reco- 
ver, the price could never be raised, abroad, to any point high- 
er than the one which existed at the time of the commenec- 
ment of the * war of extermination.”’ For, the very moment 
that the manufacturers who made the sacrifice should begin to 
charge higher prices, others, who shared no part of the Joss, 
would step in with their competition, and prevent it. In so 
large a community as that of Great Britain, combinations of 
manufacturers are impossible. Competition operates with its 
full force, and a knowledge of this fact is of itself sufficient to 
prevent any one class of individuals from embarking in a saeri- 
fice, the benefits of which, if any accrue, will be just as ae- 
cessible to others as to themselves. 

The more we have looked at this subject, the more are we 
convinced that this doctrine of foreign sacrifices, to keep down 
our manufactures, is altogether destitute of sound reason to 
support it. Great sacrifices are sometimes made by the casu- 
alties of commerce, but in no instance, we believe, could Mr. 
Mallary lay his hand on one, and show that the loss was fore- 
seen at the time of shipment. 





EDITED BY CONDY RAGUET. 





TERMS.—This paper is published every Wednesday, at the City 
of New York, and will, as heretofore, advocate the principles of 
Free Trade and a limited construction of the Constitution. 

The price is Five Dotiars per annum, payable annually in aid- 
vance. [7 Subscriptions, for less than a year, at the rate of Six 
Doniars per annum. 

{7 Communications to be addvessed to the Editor, and all postages 
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